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Che March of Events 


HE increased cost of food reminds us, 
among other things, that we have 
not so much for every person to eat 

as we used to have. Facts like this turn our 
minds toward individual economies. The 
wasteful use of our forests and our coal and 
such things has begun to come home to us — 
most of all, the wasteful use of our soil; and 
an awakening national conscience has put us 
on the way toward frugality in large ways. 
These experiences come naturally after a long 
period of reckless exploitation, after a genera- 
tion of gigantic organization, after our frontier 
has disappeared, and after the practical 
exhaustion of our free land. 

May it not be that, by reason of these 
experiences, we are come to a time when we 
may h -e gradually to change our mood and 
our methods? May we not become individ- 
ually more frugal, less reckless in expenditure, 
more methodical in management, more careful 
in investment? One could find many facts 
to prove that such a change is beginning to 
take place in American character. 

Of course no such change can come suddenly. 
Old habits are not easily nor quickly thrown 
off. In many times and places, in fact, they 
assert themselves with the greater energy 
because of a little repression. After a “land 
boom” has been discouraged a long enough 
time in any community, the community for 
that very reason gets ripe for another “land 
boom,” and again loses its standard of values 
and its money. After a period of forced 
economy, too, such as followed the panic of 
two years or more ago, the natural man has a 


tendency to get the better of the prudent man 
and again to make excursions into unwarranted 
extravagances. 

Still the larger, general, and more or less 
steady tendency in American life is toward 


frugality, prudent economy, and care in 
management. Our educational work reflects 


and helps forward this tendency. Women 
are now taught scientific management of 
household work, and scientific management 
is the basis of all frugality. The demand for 
instruction in orderly business methods means 
frugality. Better use of the soil is the cry and 
the effort of all rural teaching; and that is 
perhaps the best road of all to sensible fru- 
gality. And the general diffused prosperity 
of the people — for more of our people are 
well-to-do than ever before — helps the same 
tendency. A poor man can’t easily be prudent 
and frugal and careful in management. Well- 
ordered habits of life require at least some 
remove from a hand-to-mouth existence. 

But in personal economy poor men and rich 
alike must begin by saving. 

As Mr. MacBrayne sets forth in his article 
in this number, the frugal habits of the alien 
put our native habits to shame. The superi- 
ority of the foreigner in this respect is just 
this — that he puts something away no matter 
how small his income. That enables even a 
poor man to make a start toward indepen- 
dence. But the main matter is to come into 
a state of mind that appreciates and cultivates 
constructive economies. 

There could be no better national aim for 
a generation or two than “Let us stop waste.” 
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THE PHILLIPS BROOKS MEMORIAL, BY AUGUSTUS SAINT-GAUDENS 
WHICH WAS RECENTLY UNVEILED AT TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON. 
MOUS WORK BY SAINT-GAUDE 


Copyright 1907 and 1908 by A. H. Saint-Gaudens. 


THE BRONZE MEMORIAL IS A POSTHU=- 
; THE GRANITE CANOPY WAS DESIGNED BY THE LATE CHARLES F. MCKIM 


From a Copley print copyright 1910 by Curtis & Cameron, Inc, 
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PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO AND CITY ALDERMAN, NOW HEADING AN INVES- 
TIGATING COMMISSION WHICH HAS UNEARTHED GROSS FRAUDS IN THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
(See “ Chicago—its Struggle and its Dream,” page 12793] 
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DR. EDWARD L. TRUDEAU 


OF SARANAC LAKE, N. Y., WHO RECENTLY CELEBRATED THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS WORK IN THE 
HEALING OF TUBERCULOSIS VICTIMS, AND ‘““WHOSE LIFE HAS BEEN ONE LONG CONSECRATION TO HIS FELLOW-MEN” 
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PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON, OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


“A MAN WHO SEES CLEARLY THE COMPLEX TASK OF TRAINING YOUTH IN A DEMOCRACY AND SEES IT 
WHOLE, AND WHO HAS THE COURAGE TO WORK BY A WELL-MATURED PHILOSOPHY TOWARD LARGE ENDS” 
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[See “4 Kindly Presence na Cold World,” page R759. 
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MR. J. J. CARTY 


THE FOREMOST TELEPHONE ENGINEER IN THE WORLD, TO WHOM ARE DUE MANY OF THE 
SCIENTIFIC CONQUESTS THAT HAVE MARKED THE ADVANCE IN LONG-DISTANCE CONVERSATION 

















PROF. J. W. ROBERTSON 


OF OTTAWA, CANADA’S FIRST COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE AND DAIRYING, WHO 
IS NOW THE WORKING HEAD OF THE CANADIAN COMMISSION ON CONSERVATION 
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THREE LITERARY SONS OF AN ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


[See “An Archbishop's Literary Sons,” page 12763) 














MR. JAMES CARLETON YOUNG 
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SINKING A TUNNEL TO THE BOTTOM OF A RIVER 


TO CARRY THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD TRACKS FROM DETROIT TO WINDSOR, CANADA, UNDER THE DETROIT RIVER, 
THE TRAINS ACROSS. THE TUNNEL WAS BUILT IN SECTIONS, 


INTO THE RIVER AND LOWERED INTO PLACE-—-AN INTERESTING MECHANICAL FEAT 


AND THEREBY GET RID OF THE DELAY IN FERRYING 
WHICH WERE FLOATED OUT 
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WHOSE FORTHCOMING “DIGRESSIONS” WILL MAKE A BOOK TO ENLIVEN DULL HOURS 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR THE NEXT CONGRESS 


HE Republicans have a majority of 47 
in the House of Representatives. A 
new House will be elected this autumn. At 
the last election 29 districts were so close that 
20 Republicans and g Democrats went in by 
majorities of less than 1,000. ‘That is to say, 
there are more Republican seats near the 
danger-line than there are Democratic seats. 
A change of 500 votes in each of twenty 
close districts would reduce the Republican 
majority in Congress to seven. There are 
four more districts which at the last election 
chose Republicans by less than 1,300 majority. 
A change in the political faith of 12,600 voters, 
provided they resided in the necessary twenty- 
four close districts, would give the House of 
Representatives to the Democrats. ‘This 
assumes that the Democrats lose no seat. 

It is probable, of course, that the Democrats 
will lose some seats. But they have the better 
of the starting odds. 

The wide dissatisfaction with the Payne 
tariff and with Aldrichism and Cannonism in- 
dicates that, were an election to be held to-day, 
many Republican Representatives — not only 
in the close districts but in former strongholds 
of the party — would meet defeat. 


II 


The Republican majority in the Senate is 26. 
The terms of 24 Republican Senators expire 
March 4, 1911, but the Republican majority 
is safe. There is, however, an interesting 
possibility. The progressive Republicans in 
the Senate may be so strong that, with an 
increased Democratic membership (which is 
likely) and a Democratic House (which is very 
possible), an effort to dethrone the Aldrich 
organization and revise the tariff again might 
hope to be successful. 

There are seven Insurgents among the 
Republican Senators of the Sixty-first Congress. 
Three of them have to seek re-election; two 
will certainly get it. If Senator Beveridge 
does not return, it will be because he is super- 
seded by a Democrat. Progressive Republi- 
cans hope to elect successors to Burrows of 
Michigan and Piles of Washington. Demo- 
crats. believe that they will defeat Dick of 
Ohio, Burkett of Nebraska, McCumber of 
North Dakota, and Warner of Missouri, and 
convert Jones of Washington and Page of 
Vermont. These hopes fulfilled would reduce 


the Aldrich men in the Senate to 46, and allow 
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the Insurgents and Democrats in allianee to 
tie them. 

These hopes are probably visionary. It is 
not, however, idle to predict that this fall’s 
election may make so clear the estimate in 
which the country holds the present tariff 
settlement, that the Aldrich domination will 
meet its doom. 


WHAT “CANNONISM”’ IS 


R. HALP’S article, “The Speaker or the 
People?” in this magazine was read 
in proof, with the request for comments and 
corrections, by several members of Congress 
of different groups, and by other well-informed 
persons. All these gentlemen declared it 
correct, except one, who maintains that it is 
wholly wrong, but he refused to permit the 
publication of his comment. His idea is that 
the method of procedure in the House is a thing 
that has been evolved by the experience of 
more than a century, and that it is excellent 
and necessary. 

As an almost perfect piece of mechanism 
to prevent the House from being a deliberative 
body — yes. For in no other legislature out- 
side of Turkey and Russia has one man so 
much power as in our House. By the Com- 
mittee on Rules, three men (including the 
Speaker, and the others appointed by him) 
can and do prevent the consideration of any 
legislation that they disapprove of. This is 
the main point. Incidentally the personality 
of the present Speaker and the old-time school 
of politics in which he was trained tend to 
tighten this methodical tyranny to the utmost. 
The rules must be and will be changed. 
“Cannonism,” against which there is now a 
strong and hopeful revolt, means the continua- 
tion of the present method. 


CORPORATION REGULATION INEVITABLE 


T WILL come to pass in some way at some 
time that the big corporations, perhaps 
all corporations, will be held accountable to 
the National Government. Since the state 
governments have failed to hold them to 
account, and since uniform state corporation 
laws are unlikely ever to be passed, the National 
Government is the only power left to regulate 
these powerful artificial entities. State laws 
permit and even encourage their creation, but 
state laws have not and will not sufficiently 
hold them to fair dealing. | 
Two things have been demonstrated by the 
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rapid growth of corporations — their necessity 
and their need of proper governmental super- 
vision. The corporation—even the small 
private ‘corporation —is such a convenience 
that we are not going to give it up; and for 
large undertakings and enterprises there is no 
other adequate machinery. And the present 
popular demand for stricter supervision is not 
a passing mood. It is a permanent con- 
viction. If the people have made up their 
minds to anything it is that competition shall 
not be throttled, and that corporations which 
put their securities on the market shall not be 
conducted secretly. The conviction has sunk 
deep that these things are necessary for what 
we call “liberty”— that is, for a fair deal, and 
for ordinary safety in the commercial world. 


II 


But the devising of any proper form of 
Federal regulation is a very difficult and slow 
task. The history of the Interstate Commerce 
Law proves this as regards railroads, and the 
history of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law -proves 
it as regards other kinds of corporations. We 
bungle along. We make absurd statutes. 
We wrangle over amendments to them. We 
make them better, we make them worse. 
The Supreme Court confirms this law or that, 
or this amendment or that, and declares another 
law or another amendment unconstitutional. 
And so we go zigzag. A President proposes 
a new set of laws or amendments. Congress 
acts, or refuses to act, or twists the President’s 
recommendations out of recognizable shape. 
And then we wrangle about the latest phase of 
the subject in the newspapers and on the stump. 

But, all the while, any man who can discern 
the direction of the people’s deliberate thought 
and our sure if slow approach toward 
democracy in industry knows that this 
agitation will not cease till its purpose is 
accomplished. 

Such a man may be made weary by the 
haggling in Congress, by the insincerity and the 
indirection of leaders and of parties, and by 
the general dilly-dallying, but he will not 
become impatient. We must go through 
a long series of experiments before we learn 
how to do so complex a task. In the long run, 
it matters little to this large, long-time move- 
ment what any particular Congress does or 
fails to do, or whether any particular President 
hits on the best plan or can carry his plan 
through. But what progress is made may 
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make a great difference to any particular 
President or to any particular Congress; for 
they will be pretty sure to suffer at the next 
election if the people doubt their sincerity. 
The great task will get itself done under some 
leadership at some time by some party. 


TI 


One dirty low trick to set back this task 
is the (at present) apparent unwillingness of 
Congress to give force to an act that it passed 
during the extra session last year. The 
one per cent. corporation-tax was enacted 
with the requirement that the reports of 
corporations should be open to the public 
for inspection. Everybody supposed that this 
publicity clause would go into effect. But 
it has turned out that a specific appropriation 
is necessary to put it into effect — of $50,000 
a year for clerical labor. And now the 
disposition is to defeat this publicity clause by 
a trick —the trick of withholding such an 
appropriation. 

If this publicity clause was a good clause 
when it was passed last year, it is a good clause 
now. But many corporations have had time 
and a chance to object to it; and Congress 
seems likely to starve its own offspring. 

Of course, there is a chance that the Supreme 
Court — even before this paragraph is read in 
type — may declare the whole act of imposing 
a corporation tax unconstitutional; and in 
this event we shall have to try regulation by 
some other statute. 

But the reopening of the whole subject has 
this plain meaning for the moment: the 
reactionary leaders in Congress were forced 
to pass the Corporation-Tax Act in order to 
head off an Income-Tax Act and to bring the 
President to sign the Payne Tariff Bill. The 
President then had the cold end of the poker. 

Now the Payne Tariff Act is signed the 
Income-Tax amendment to the Constitution 
is not likely to be ratified at any early time, and 
the Reactionaries say to the President: “ Now 
you can’t help yourself, and we’ll starve to 
death your corporation-tax bantling; and 
what are you going to do about it?” It is 
a piece of the bullying that they do to Mr. 
Taft and to the people — thoroughly charac- 
teristic and thoroughly cynical. 


IV 


Of course there is much to say against 
forcing small corporations — especially the 











THE SMALL CHANCE 


so-called private corporations — to make their 
business public. But the same reasons existed 
last year. And it is only fair to recall what a 
corporation is. It is an artificial entity which 
may do business without the same personal 
responsibility for debt that the men who own 
it would have if they did business individually, 
or as a copartnership. In other words, the 
State grants a corporation a certain kind of 
immunity that it does not grant individuals. 
On what theory and by what justification? 
Men who incorporate their business are surely 
under a moral obligation not to use their 
corporate privileges to escape liability or to 
deceive the public; and the best safeguard 
that the public can have against such abuses 
is publicity. There is a sound moral reason, 
therefore, for publicity about corporations, 
especially about corporations that offer their 
securities to the public. 

Any publicity law will work harm to some 
honest men and to more dishonest men. 
The honest men’s chance of escape, whose 
business will really be hurt by publicity, is to 
give up the corporate form and to organize 
copartnerships. The convenience and the 
partial immunity from liability for debts 
have brought into being an abnormal and 
unnecessary number of private corporations, 
many of which have no sufficiently good reason 
for a corporate existence. If the number of these 
were lessened business would suffer no harm. 

If the public grants special privileges or 
immunities or advantages to corporations, it 
has the right and even the duty to hold them, 
for that reason, to a strict accountability; 
and there is no form of accountability more 
wholesome than a fairly administered publicity. 

In general, then, whatever may be the fate 
of the present Corporation-Tax Law, or of its 
publicity clause, the central principle of both 
will be put into some statute that is con- 
stitutional and that cannot be starved out of 
operation by reactionary members of Congress. 


‘ THE SMALL CHANCE FOR THE INCOME-TAX 


: IS too early to say with any positiveness 
that the amendment to the Constitution 
allowing the collection of a national income- 
tax will or will not become the Sixteenth 
Amendment; but a survey of the situation 
leaves grave doubts about the success of the 
proposal. 

The Governors of New Jersey, Ohio, 
Virginia, and a few other influential states have 
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spoken in favor of the new form of taxation; 
and Governor Hughes of New York has spoken 
plainly against it. The legislatures dally with 
the subject in a manner that shows clearly 
enough the lack of systematic knowledge of 
the effects of such taxation. 

If twelve states refuse to ratify the plan, 
it will fail. At the time this is written, eleven 
have practically refused, and five others seem 
likely to refuse. New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Vermont, Maine, 
Colorado, and West Virginia seem to be com- 
mitted against it. 

It will be noted at once that the legislatures 
of the capitalistic states have been the first 
to cast votes in the negative. This is natural 
enough. These are the states where large 
personal incomes prevail, based on forms of 
property that permit existence without great 
taxation. An income-tax—the most direct 
and infallible of all taxes — would fall heavily 
upon the wealthy citizens of the wealthy East. 
Therefore the East is against it. 


II 


Meantime the iniquities of the ‘ personal- 
property tax,” once so universal a basis of all 
local taxation, are coming to be recognized. 
Nearly a dozen of the Eastern States and the 
Provinces of Canada also are moving away 
from the time-honored standard. 

For it has come to be recognized that, as 
wealth has taken on more intangible forms, 
the wealthy have succeeded more and more 
in dodging the personal taxes. It is easy to 
assess a personal-property tax on a farmer, 
whose property is all perfectly visible, or on a 
small trader, whose wealth is very tangible and 
all in one place; but, when a man has bonds 
and stocks piled up in safety-vaults in three 
states, it is impossible to do more than take 
his word for it. 

The smaller people know that they are 
paying more than their share of the burden 
under the personal-property form of taxation 
—and the smaller people are learning to talk 
and legislate. A little Quebec farmer with a 
real grievance can make as much noise as a 
steel magnate with an evil conscience. 

Out of the general feeling of unrest over 
forms of taxation we are almost certain, 
sooner or later, to evolve something better 
than the present hodge-podge of special favor, 
uneven burden, wicked injustice, and blind 
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grabbing. We have been so rich that we didn’t 
care; but the awakening conscience of the 
people as a nation is forcing us, money-bags 
and all, toward civilized standards in this as 
in every other matter that touches national life. 


THE “PORK BARREL’ CONTINUED 


HE Rivers and Harbors Bill, to appro- 

priate $42,000,000, is a continuation of the 
old “pork barrel” system of wasting money. 
This system is to equalize, as far as may be, 
the distribution of piece-work and patch-work, 
some good, much bad, a part of it shameful — 
without any comprehensive plan. 

The public would cheerfully pay $42,000,000 
toward carrying out a well-laid general plan 
to improve rivers and canals for transportation, 
and for the control and conservation of water. 
But there is no public demand for an oppor- 
tunity to pay $42,000,000 or any part of it 
upon many miscellaneous projects which 
give no aid to the transportation system of 
the country. 

For an indefinite time appropriations have 
been made, money has poured into certain 
districts from the Federal treasury, local 
representatives have won praise for “getting 
things,’ dams and locks of good construction 
have been built by the army engineers — and 
the railroads continue to carry the freight. 
Single-track, light-rail roads of thirty years ago, 
with inferior equipment, began to take the 
freight from the rivers and canals which had 
enjoyed it for many years. Since that time 
the roads have constantly been improved. 
But our waterways, in spite of the millions 
spent upon their “improvement,” are relatively 
less efficient than ever. Mr. James J. Hill 
explains it in this number of THE WoRLD’s 
Work, and the two-volume report of the 
Commissioner of Corporations on Transporta- 
tion by Water in the United States is full 
of statistics which show the failure of our 
past river and canal policy. Even the traffic 
on our greatest waterway, the Mississippi, 
continues to decline. Yet this year’s bill calls 
for the improvement of the Missouri 391 miles 
from Kansas City to its mouth. 

If a permanent Waterway Service, such as 
has been suggested by Senator Newlands, 
the father of the Reclamation Act, and such 
as is outlined by Mr. Hill, could be formed, 
we should go about this great task intelligently. 
Under the present system we go about it only 
expensively. 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


A NEW CHAPTER IN IMMIGRATION 


ROVIDENCE, Incorporated”’ is the new 
nickname of Canada’s great railroad. 
A Danish immigrant agent of the road invented 
the phrase and it ought to stick. The occasion 
was the inauguration of a new method of 
bringing farmers into the Northwest, and the 
method itself is so radical that it deserves some 
free advertising. 

The road owns much land. It needs many 
thousands of farmers. -It wants the best men. 
It is not satisfied with the man who lands at 
Ellis Island with $23 in his pocket. It goes 
after the very best class of farmers in 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and the mid- 
Continental areas. Its agents, who swarm 
everywhere, found much trouble in persuading 
satisfied and prosperous farmers on well- 
tilled farms to leave those farms and take to 
the back plains, with the hardships of the 
pioneer’s life before them. That problem 
was put before the Canadian Pacific officials. 
They set to work to solve it. 

So, to-day, pioneering is going out of fashion. 
Instead of selling raw land to raw settlers, the 
railroad itself has gone into the pioneering busi- 
ness. It sells the land, builds the house and 
the barn, breaks the fields, plants the first crop, 
puts all the necessary tools under cover on the 
farm — and hands over the farm ready-made: 
The new settler comés from a finished farm to 
a finished farm. 

Two years ago this was an experiment; now 
it is a policy. As a result, the cream of the 
industrial farmers of central Europe and of 


- our own Middle West is drifting into Canada 


by trainloads. 

Again, while our own Government went 
slowly at the task of reclaiming arid lands in 
the West, this railroad went into the irrigation 
business itself. It could not afford to wait 
for Government methods or for the wasteful 
selections of private capital. Five years ago 
the financial papers announced that the rail- 
road was going to reclaim some millions of 
acres of land in the Bow River country, Alberta. 
Now, a million acres are watered, sold to 
farmers — settled. The railroad’s ditch-dig- 
gers are mov:ag on to the second million. 

No ordinary farmer is wanted on these new 
acres. The railroad’s agents are instructed 
to call for and demand the best irrigation 
farmers on earth to till these fields. A scien- 
tific farming expert is travelling through 
selected areas of Europe, lecturing on irriga- 
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tion farming in Alberta. His lectures draw 
the very best of the farming experts of the old 
hard-working nations — and the promises that 
he makes are backed by a guaranty that 
never has failed, the word of a railroad that 
does not lie. 

In the face of such efforts, directed by the 
wisest brains in the pioneering business, free 
from every sort of Government trammel, 
liberal beyond the experience of the past, is it 
any wonder that more than 80,000 of the best 
farmers in the United States last year went into 
Western Canada, carrying with them probably 
more than $100,000,000? ‘The settlers on the 
new farms that are sold ready-made need nearly 
$2,000 each to start with — and the figure is 
put high to be sure of getting the best men. 

What machinery have the railroads of this 
country to compare with methods like these? 
When the Grand Trunk Pacific opens up, it 
will undoubtedly follow the same methods. 
It takes no prophet to see, in the regions settled 
under these principles, the nucleus of the most 
efficient agricultural nation in the history of 
the world. 


IS BUSINESSLIKE GOVERNMENT POSSIBLE? 


yeni ALDRICH has a plan that, 

if successfully carried out, will bring him 
the grateful appreciation of a long-burdened 
‘ people. It is to give to a Business-Methods 
Commission the task of finding practical ways 
of reducing the cost of the National Govern- 
ment. He said in the Senate: 

“Tt I were a business man, and could be per- 
mitted to do it, I would undertake to run this 
Government for $300,000,000 a year less than it 
is now run for.” 

That is a severer indictment than any critic 
of Government methods has hitherto made; 
but those who know most about the subject 
will be slowest to call it an unjust criticism. 
The President has this subject much on his 
mind, and he is making efforts to reduce the 
recommendations for appropriations to the 
executive departments to the orderliness of a 
budget. 

The subject ought to be taken up thoroughly 
by some body of men with authority to go 
through the whole range of the public service 
as business engineers, as accountants are 
periodically engaged to go through private or 
corporate business concerns. If the President 
or Senator Aldrich can bring this about, a 
practical way might be opened to most of the 
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reforms that are now proposed from merely 
doctrinal or party points-of-view. The con- 
duct of the Government is, after all, the conduct 
of a vast business machine. But it is con- 
ducted in most unbusinesslike ways. 

Take, as one example of many, the Post- 
Office Department: The proposal to increase 
the postage on magazines has brought out 
facts that would stagger any business man, 
for any private business conducted as the 


Post Office Department is would argue 
idiocy as well as bring ruin. And the Post- 
master-General’s proposal to remedy the 


matter is as unbusinesslike as any evil that 
now exists. He would simply add another 
stratum of wrong method to the deep series of 
wrong methods that have accumulated there. 

Senator Carter, on the other hand, has 
introduced a bill that goes to the bottom of the 
matter and is constructive. It provides for 
a permanent Director of Posts who shall be 
freed from political influence, and for a modern 
and effective system of book-keeping in the 
department, which has been sorely needed for 
fifty years and more, and for a systematic and 
efficient management of this great business. 

This recommendation was made several 
years ago after a thorough investigation which 
Congress ordered. But there the subject was 
dropped. If the public would take the trouble 
to reinforce Senator Carter’s plea with letters, 
and with an awakened opinion and discussion, 
it would do a definite, constructive service. 


A KINDLY PRESENCE IN A COLD WORLD 


R. HEYBURN, of Idaho, a little while 

ago “waved the bloody shirt” in the 

Senate. He found this ancient pastime much 

out of date. Nobody applauded, and not a 

Senator but himself voted for the resolution 
to which he spoke. 

A little later Senator Gordon, who served 
a two-months’ appointment from Mississippi, 
delivered a long farewell address to the Senate, 
in prose and rhyme, apropos of nothing but 
his good feeling toward his fellows and toward 
the whole Union, and his old-fashioned 
appreciation of the great honor and high 
privilege of serving in the Senate even for 
so brief a time. His speech was the homely, 
rustic, genuine expression of right feeling; and 
it was one of the events of the session —a 
touch of kindly human nature in the Senate! 
Senator Gordon subsequently invited the 
President and the Cabinet and his associates 
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to a theatre party, and most of them accepted 
his invitation; and the kindly, good old 
gentleman returned to Mississippi and private 
life, having done one of the most genuine bits 
of service to political society at the Capital that 
it has received for many a day. Even Senators 
become human under a sufficiently human 
touch. 


THE RED FLAG OF WARNING 


HIS is clipped from a New York news- 

paper, published the day after the failure 

of Searing & Co., a Wall Street banking- 
house which collapsed late in February: 


“Early in the day the uptown branches of the 
firm were shut up, and the small depositors who 
had been confidently intrusting their savings to 
the branches at 43 per cent. interest, impressed by 
the similarity of the office lay-out to a regular bank 
and the large signs bearing the firm’s Wall Street 
address, began to pour into the offices of counsel for 
the receiver before noon. James, Schell & Elkus, 
counsel for the receiver, referred all callers to 
McLaughlin, Russell, Coe & Sprague, across the 
street, counsel for the petitioning creditors. Lind- 
say Russell of that firm is the receiver of Ennis & 
Stoppani, and has had a lot of experience handling 
desperate small creditors, but he was unnerved 
yesterday by the throng of poor people who 
besieged him with pleas to get them back at least 
some of their savings. 

‘“‘When he came out to talk to the reporters late 
in the afternoon there was a little old woman in 
black weeping in the chair behind him, who had 
only a week ago put $1,000 of borrowed money 
in one of the Searing “banks.” Her husband 
died in January, leaving her penniless, and she 
had borrowed the money from friends and relatives 
to start a little notion shop. She was just about 
to open up when the smash came. 

“Another of Mr. Russell’s visitors was a grocer 
in the neighborhood of the Harlem branch. He 
began depositing with the 2,611 Eighth Avenue 
office when it opened two years ago, and as the 
4% per cent. was paid regularly he finally put into 
the concern his savings of fifteen years as a grocery 
clerk, amounting to $765. He had been planning 
to start a little business of his own this spring, and 
only on Thursday deposited a week’s pay of $20, 
leaving himself without a cent of cash. He said 
yesterday that he had dozens of customers in the 
store, all poor people, whom he had persuaded to 
put money with Searing & Co., and didn’t know 
how he was going to face them.” 


It points the truth so often written in these 
pages. There is no single institution in the 


land that is a more vital and necessary part 
of the growth of the nation than the savings- 
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bank. The small investor or depositor who 
passes by the well-founded, carefully restricted, 
conservatively managed savings-bank in the 
mad effort to gain five or ten dollars a year 
extra revenue out of his $1,000 deposits runs a 
risk of losing all. 

Almost at the same moment, accounts came 
from England of a remarkable piece of folly. 
England goes mad financially every now and 
again. This time it is rubber-plantation 
shares. Millions upon millions of dollars’ 
worth of such stocks are now bought by the 
ignorant and the poor of that nation at prices 
that are perfectly ridiculous. A few gather 
quick fortunes as the wheel turns. The 
many pay the bills. The crash is inevitable 
—just as it was in the Kaffir Boom and in our 
own little mining-stock boom of less than ten 
years ago. 

Every generation, every year, every day of 
every year supplies its large crop of easy 
victims. 

SWIFT AND FINAL JUSTICE 


SUMMARY, kindly supplied to THE 

Wortp’s Work from an official source, 

of the record made by the Municipal Court of 

Chicago during the three years of its existence 

is so remarkable that attention deserves again 
to be called to this extraordinary bench. 

In the years 1907, 1908, and 1go9, this court 
tried 197,347 criminal and quasi-criminal 
cases. Eighty per cent. of these cases were 
disposed of within twenty-four hours of the 
moment of arrest. Ninety-five per cent. of 
these cases were finally disposed of within 
ten days of arrest. Out of the whole number, 
197,347 cases, only sixty-eight cases went up 
on appeal or writ of error, and of the sixty-eight 
that went up only thirty-one cases were 
reversed. 

Here is an illustration of speed, certainty, 
and finality in the administration of criminal 
justice in a great city which ought to shame the 
loitering methods of the vast majority of 
American courts, dragging months and years 
behind their dockets. 


POLITICS WITHOUT THE POLITICIAN 


‘e- you name the State Auditor you voted 

for at the last election, or the coroner, 
or the county clerk, or your State Representa- 
tive? Did you really have a choice among the 
candidates for these and the dozens of other 
offices you think you helped to fill? Can you 
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assert that you knew anything concerning the 
characters of half the candidates on the long 
ballots you have been marking? A voter who 
participates in the full four-year cycle of 
elections, national, state, county, city, town- 
ship, has to record his choice for about 
five hundred offices, for each of which there 
may be an indefinite number of candidates. 
Can any elector rationally be expected to 
have the wide personal information which 
he should have to vote in this wholesale 
fashion ? 

It is a just criticism of the republican 
system that it loads the citizen with elec- 
toral responsibilities for which he is not 
and cannot be competent. The average 
citizen, as a rule, knows little or noth- 
ing about the minor offices, the candidates 
for them, the qualifications required, the 
lengths of the terms, and the recurrence 
of elections. 

Somebody does know, however. The citizen 
being too busy with his private affairs to keep 
himself informed on these multitudinous public 
matters, there has grown up a profession which 
manages his voting for him. Necessity has 
created the politician—the specialist in 
the election business. 

The profession of the politician is a thor- 
oughly honorable and useful one. In Chicago 
and a few other cities, organizations like the 
Municipal Voters’ League maintain honest 
election specialists, paying them to place their 
knowledge and skill at the service of the 
public. 

Generally, however, the professional poli- 
tician is in business for himself. He trades 
in the people’s ignorance and fills at least the 
minor offices with men who will serve his own 
interests. 

A new idea is abroad, offering to remedy 
many of the ills of rule by politicians. It 
advises: Shorten the ballot; take the minor 
offices off the voting-papers. The citizen can 
post himself concerning conditions for the 
Presidency, Governorship, Mayoralty. There 
will be greater certainty in getting the right 
men in the high places if the little places are 
not voted for at the same time. Then let 
the big men appoint the little ones — and be 
responsible for them. Drive the political 
specialists out of business by making them 
unnecessary. 

The Short Ballot means the concentration 
of responsibility. 
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HE victims of the British muskets fired 
in State Street, Boston, on a fatal day 
in 1770 were three inconspicuous persons; 
the best-known was a Negro servant. The 
other day a solitary Britisher, domiciled in 
Boston, fired a volley which he meant should 
play havoc with the reputations of the whole 
array of Revolutionary heroes. Sam Adams 
was a dead-beat; John Hancock was an 
embezzler; the whole Revolutionary outfit 
was a motley crew of crooks and ne’er-do- 
wells — so declared Mr. James Stark, offering 
evidence of the truth of his charges. 

Who cares? What does it matter, beyond 
the momentary discomfiture of a few com- 
plaisant Bostonians? It is altogether probable 
that if the Sons of the Revolution were to 
meet the fathers from whom they derive their 
glory, many of them would hesitate to shake 
hands with the uncouth, ignorant, slave- 
trading, rum-guzzling rascals who were no 
small element of the Continental armies. 
Respectable folk were largely Tories in the 
good old days. 

What does it matter? Only that we have 
had, some of us, the wrong idea of history. 
Saints and heroes were only men. It is per- 
haps a natural, but it is a foolish, idea to 
erect them into viceless, passionless paragons. 
Washington was profane and had an eye 
for the ladies; Lincoln, in his early days, was 
a vindictive infidel and a purveyor of unprint- 
able stories. When Ward Lamon published 
a book telling the ordinary, homely truth 
about the martyred President, such a storm 
of abuse broke on the author’s head that he 
dared not print the second volume of his work. 
To-day we welcome the truth about Lincoln 
and Washington — and think no less of the 
mighty heroes because we know their faults. 

The Revolutionists whom Mr. Stark relent- 
lessly exposes were probably — very human, 
let us say; but they made some mighty inter- 
esting history; and it is reassuring to know 
that they were human. 

Mr. Stark is not alone in his reflections on 
the morals of the earlier generation. Pro- 
fessor Borden Bowne — who also lives in 
Boston, thus proving the truth of the proverb 
that Boston is not so much a city as a state of 
mind — says that everybody was wicked in 
the old days. Most of the forefathers, accord- 
ing to Professor Bowne, were slave-traders 
and drunkards. Colleges and churches raised 
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money by lotteries and in other such ways. 
Ministers could not meet to ordain a new 
brother without consuming enough liquor to 
stock a bar. 


II 


All this is true, and more. Times have 
changed. If the patriarchs and prophets were 
to return to earth to-day, one would not intro- 
duce many of them to his family. Most of 
them would go to jail if the law were enforced 
on them. 

Look about on the world and remark the 
moral elevation that has been going on in the 
last half-century. It is like some terrestrial 
upheaval that has thrust up new plateaus on 
the site of half-submerged swamps. Society 
has grown merciful. Conscience, both private 
and public, has acquired a delicacy which 
former days could not have understood. The 
law recognizes new rights and new wrongs. 
The insane, no longer chained in cellars, are 
tenderly cared for. The criminal is beginning 
to be seen as a pathetic figure to be cured 
rather than to be punished. The heart of 
mankind has become responsive to a thousand 
forms of suffering to which it was formerly 
indifferent. The gallantries of war are no 
longer acclaimed as are the heroisms of peace 
—the self-devotion of the physician, the 
patience of the scientist. Conversation has 
become decent. 

We in America have entered so definitely 
upon a new moral dispensation that when some 
belated trial brings to view acts of corporations 
or of politicians now universally seen to be 
intolerable, we are asked to excuse them 
because it was ten years ago “and everybody 
did it then.” The ribald personal epithet 
of the days of Greeley, Dana, and Bennett, 
the general corruption of the day of the Credit 
Mobilier and the Star Routes revelations, the 
defiant crookedness of the day of Jim Fisk 
and Jay Gould, seem already a long way off. 
There are wrongs enough to right, piteous 
sorrows enough to salve, still, but the world 
has come to the dawn of a new moral era, a 
new birth of the human conscience. There 
can be no doubt about that. 


A TASK FOR THE CONSCIENCE OF THE FUTURE 


ET our social conscience has a long way to 

go before it reaches the gates of efficient 
erfection — a very long way to go. Consider 
its lagging, for example, in such a mire as 
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this: The daily newspapers reported the 
other day ‘‘the retirement from business” of a 
firm of speculators who have ‘made their 
pile” and propose to enjoy themselves hence- 
forth. There is nothing immoral in a rational 
enjoyment of life, after middle age or at any 
period; and surely it is in every way commend- 
able to retire from a career of speculation. 

But the career of speculation itself? Here 
are men (and there are many such) who have 
added not a grain of wheat nor a boll of cotton 
to the world’s wealth, who have added not a 
dollar to real value by a necessary service, 
such as merchants or millers or shippers legiti- 
mately add. But they have acquired fortunes 
by betting on the rise and fall of prices. 

Now comes the place where our social 
conscience has play — or ought to have. If 
such retired men have worked according to 
the usual rules of the “exchange” or the 
“nit,” and if in their retirement they run the 
usual course of touring the world as rich 
Americans — an automobile-champagne life — 
and conform to the conventions of this life, 
and die prematurely of over-eating or of 
over-speeding, we put no especial condem- 
nation on them, and we write respectable 
obituaries of them. Fortunes got in this way 
and lives spent in this way are yet tolerantly 
and sometimes even approvingly regarded. 

Suppose they have their portraits painted 
and leave more or less interesting records or 
traditions behind them, and a hundred years 
hence their descendants look back at them 
as forefathers or as founders of their families 
—if they know the truth about them will 
these descendants reverently regard them? 
or will they wish to forget how their fortunes 
were made, and how their period of retire- 
ment was spent? 

It is a good and cheerful and hopeful guess 
that the social conscience will, in a generation or 
two, regard them as a kind of highwaymen—as 
strong parasites — and that their descendants 
will have to console themselves by recalling 
the great advance in morals between “our 
day” and theirs. “Everybody did it then.” 


PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON OF PRINCETON 


T MAY be an old-fashioned notion but it is 

a sound notion, that a college is an institu- 
tion to teach boys. It is not primarily a place 
for research, or an institution for the main- 
tenance of eminent men, or for the production 
of learned treatises. These are all very 


‘ 








EFFORTS TO HARNESS THE WAVES AND THE SUN 


valuable and a college or university that has 
them is thereby the more famous and sometimes 
the more useful. Still, the main job of schools, 
of high or low degree, is to teach youth. 

Now one of the most noteworthy efforts to 
emphasize good teaching that has been made 
in our college life in recent times is the tutorial 
system that President Woodrow Wilson intro- 
duced at Princeton. That helped toward 
good teaching and good training by dividing 
the undergraduates into small groups, and 
putting each group, and consequently every 
individual student, under the personal direction 
of a teacher. This is a great achievement. 

Along with this, President Wilson, as all 
the academic world knows, has striven to 
break up the cliques in Princeton college-life, 
and to make the student community in fact a 
democracy. This is another great achievement. 

Now these two changes, if there were no 
more to his credit, would give Mr. Wilson a 
high place in our educational history — so 
high and useful a place that any impediment 
in his way must be regarded as a grave mis- 
fortune. In every way regrettable, then, is 
the unfortunate, bitter controversy about the 
proposed graduate school at Princeton, which 
has divided the faculty, the trustees, the 
alumni, and the friends of that school into 
two camps. The intricate course of -the 
controversy is too much for the patience of 
any man outside the Princeton family. But 
the world in general, and the outside educa- 
tional world in particular, takes an interest 
in it because it has threatened — or seemed to 
threaten — the full development by Mr. Wilson 
of these two great innovations in college life. 

Here is a man of originality and of con- 
structive imagination in educational work, a 
man who sees clearly the complex task of train- 
ing youth in a democracy and sees it whole, 
and has the courage to work by a well-matured 
philosophy toward large ends; and it is worth 
more to real educational progress that he should 
be left free and unhindered than any con- 
ceivable graduate school or any contribution 
of money could possibly be worth. If the 
unfortunate controversy be kept alive, it will be 
Princeton that will be put on trial, and not he. 


AN ARCHBISHOP’S LITERARY SONS 


F THE three sons of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury were remarkable 

in nothing else, they would be sufficiently 
notable in that they are jointly responsible, 
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before the oldest has reached the age of fifty, 
for sixty books. But fortunately this remark- 
able productivity is a matter for which the 
reading public may well be thankful. The 
eldest, Arthur Christopher Benson, has to 
his credit more than a score of books, poems, 
essays, biographies, and letters; and he is a rare 
example of the writer with a true literary touch 
who can still talk to the large public through 
that essay medium which is so often declared 
out-of-date in this driven generation. Edward 
Frederic, the novelist, who produced anony- 
mously that delectable frivolity, “‘ Dodo,” while 
engaged in archeological research at Athens, 
has gone steadily on with an average of three 
books every two years since 1893 — and his 
art has steadily deepened, until he has built a 
firm reputation as a writer who can at once 
depict the charm of the fascinating modern 
woman of the world, can point the keenest satire 
upon the follies of ‘‘smart” society, and can 
strike the deepest human note of ideality. 
The youngest son, Father Hugh Robert Ben- 
son, Catholic priest and sportsman, has pub- 
lished over a baker’s dozen of books before 
he is forty—ranging from “The Religion 
of a Plain Man” to highly colored, almost 
melodramatic, fiction. All three are unmarried. 


EFFORTS TO HARNESS THE WAVES AND 
THE SUN 


A NEW YORK machinist has a small tank 

with two compartments which are 
connected. Into one he pours a pail of water, 
and in the other is a series of floats. Mechani- 
cally he agitates the water in such a way that 
he produces the up-and-down motion of the 
waves, and the floats rise and fall as ships at 
anchor. By means of an ingenious gearing, 
the movement of the floats is made to revolve 
a shaft, and the shaft is so connected that it 
transforms the mechanical force into electric 
current. Within a minute from the time 
he starts to make his waves, a small electric 
fan will begin to revolve, or a tiny electric 
bulb will light up. 

The inventor says that this experiment has 
been carried out on a large scale in the ocean 
itself. Moreover, this harnessing of wave- 
power by means of floats is no new achieve- 
ment. It has been accomplished by several 
men in several ways. 

This particular inventor is not a dreamer. 
He is a practical machinist who daily directs 
the energies of a dozen other machinists in a 
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typewriter factory. He now proposes a system 
whereby power stations may be established 
anywhere along the seashore, connected with 
large floats anchored off-shore. It is the 
connecting device, only, for which he claims 
originality. 

Another man in New York would harness 
the sun. He, too, is a practical man and will 
show you that he can drive fans and light 
lamps with electricity drawn from the sun’s 
rays. Nor is the principle of this achieve- 
ment a new discovery. His invention is 
merely which of an alloy that will transform 
heat energy into electric power. 

This inventor has a much wider horizon. 
All that he asks is a flat surface exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun. He has a vision of 
busy factories whose wheels are turned by the 
power that comes from the alloy on the roof; 
of ships crossing the Atlantic with power being 
steadily manufactured on the topmost deck. 

“But what will happen in cloudy weather ?” 
you ask. The surplus energy that is generated 
on bright days will be accumulated in storage 
batteries for emergency use. 

It is quite possible that neither of the 
inventors may have actually brought these 
alluring possibilities within the limits of com- 
mercial success. Yet the fact that even 
experimental success has been attained shows 
the way in which another generation may 
carry on its work, even when coal and wood 
are on the road to exhaustion. 

It would certainly not be amazing if we 
should live to see both the ocean and the 
sun working in harness. Neither task is as 
incredible as the wireless telephone was. 
There are dozens of other inventions that 
startle the imagination — inventions which 
are also yet in the experimental stage. But 
these two tap inexhaustible sources of power, 
at a time when alarm is rising of our vanishing 
resources. And, by a coincidence, these two ex- 
periments were brought to the attention of this 
magazine within twenty-four hours of each other. 


RURAL HEALTH BY COOPERATIVE WORK 


O South Carolina belongs the distinction 

of having called the first State Conference 

on the Conservation of Public Health. A 
committee, composed of President S. C. 
Mitchell, of the State University, J. W. Bab- 
cock, and W. E. Gonzales, Editor of the 
Columbia State, prepared a practical and 
comprehensive plan of state-wide work. Pre- 
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vention is the key-note of it all. The churches, 
the schools, the boards of commerce, and other 
voluntary organizations are asked to make 
a vigorous campaign of education. The 
medical profession will be encouraged to further 
this educational work in every possible way. 
The legislature and state officials will be 
urged to increase the efficiency of health 
officers, and both to extend and to enforce 
the sanitary laws. The problem of rural sani- 
tation can be solved by the codperative en- 
deavor of all such agencies, and in no other 
way. ‘This plan has both novelty and direct- 
ness, and surely no more useful work can be 
done in the world. 


PRAISE AND BLAME AND ERRORS 


HE praise of THE WorRLD’s Work that 
some of its readers are kind enough to 
write is highiy appreciated by those who make 
the magazine —is, in fact, among the best 
rewards of the editorial life. For instance, 
from Salt Lake City comes the assurance that 
“your analysis of the situation at Washington 
is marvelous” — that is to say, satisfactory to 
that subscriber. On the same day a subscriber 
from Kansas City was kind enough to say: 
“T want to tell you of the friends that your 
magazine has made here.” Another from 
San Francisco: “Permit me to express my 
admiration of your magazine and of the high 
standard of articles it contains.”” From South 
Carolina comes a more definite letter: 


“A month since I read to the superintendent 
of schools of this county an article in your maga- 
zine entitled ‘Education from the Ground Up.’ 
That article has been the means of establishing 
probably the first rural high school in the state to 
acquire land for agricultural purposes. Cross 
Keys High School is to be built and conducted 
along the same lines as the school described in the 
article. Won’t you give me permission to publish 
that article in the local papers, as I want every 
man and woman in this county to read it?” 


Of course this tune, like every other one, 
has variations. Here is one variation, by a 
gentleman who lives at Orrville, Ohio: 


“TI think I will drop THe Wortp’s Work, 
although I have been a constant subscriber since 
the first. I think I commenced the second year. 
I like most of its contributions. I like it because 
it is not filled with stories, which are worth nothing 
to me, as life is too short to read them. But your 
editorials are too optimistic and too strong in 
support of the powers that be, instead of digging 
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after frauds and finding fault where faults are 
plain to be seen. The people don’t want the 
Central Bank, the Ship Subsidy, and the Aldrich 
Tariff, etc. And no doubt it is owned by the 
‘Interests.’ Yet withal this it has many good 
articles, and I shall miss it, and likely will resume 
some time. You know it is natural for man to 
want a change. Isaac Pontius.” 
“P. S. I have taken THE WorLp’s Work 
longer than I ever took any other magazine.” 


We should be glad to pilot Mr. Pontius out 
of his error about the ownership of THE 
Wor.Lp’s Work, if he cared to know the truth. 
But we suspect that he forms opinions some- 
what too easily to expect them to be very 
seriously considered. 

And good and bad as THE WorLD’s WorK 
is, it has the merit also of being fallible. Ina 
recent number, Winona — thrown into unpre- 
cedented prominence last year by President 
Taft — was put in Wisconsin instead of Min- 
nesota, for which an apology is due to— 
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whom? Worse yet, in one of our “Men in 
Action”’ stories a writer told an incident which 
showed that (at that time) the jail at Pensacola, 
Florida, was a bad one. The context (so the 
writer thought) made it clear that the time 
referred to was long past. But THE WorLD’s 
Work was quickly and authoritatively in- 
formed that Pensacola now has an admir- 
able jail. We pass this information on to all 
the world and express the hope that it is 
empty, as a jail ought to be in so proud and 
prompt a city. 

It’s a human world that we live in. Praise 
and blame and misjudgments and mistakes 
play large parts in its activitigs; and so do 
our vanities and so does our patience with one 
another. And these qualities and other such 
must all go to the making of a magazine if it 
be genuine — that is, if it, too, be a natural part 
of life in a fallible but good-natured, serious, 
cheerful, active world, full both of suspicions 
and (thank Heaven) of inspirations. 
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A LETTER FROM 


and I would gladly tell you how to 
become a writer if I knew. But 
alas! I do not know how to become one 
myself. No one can be taught to write. One 
can learn to write if he has it in him; but 
he does not learn from a teacher, counsellor, 
or adviser. No education, however careful 
and wise, will furnish talent. It only gives 
material to one who has talent to work with. 
If I could explain the process and command 
the secrets of this strange, elusive faculty, the 
first thing I should do would be to write the 
greatest novel of the century, an epic and a 
volume of sonnets thrown in. I should at 
once set about making great writers of some 
hundreds and thousands of Americans. I 
should ‘‘stump”’ the states and get bills passed 
for the promotion of high-grade literature. 
I should see to it that among our national 
products authors with noble powers had the 
chief place. 
I believe the only place to look for the 
information you desire is in the biographies 
of successful authors. As far as I know, one 


’ 7 OUR letter interested me very much, 


MISS HELEN 


KELLER TO A BLIND BOY 


fact is common to them all. In their youth 
they read good books and began writing in a 
simple way. They kept the best models of 
style before them. They played with words 
until they could criticize their own com- 
positions and strike out dull or badly managed 
passages. They journeyed on, now taking a 
step forward, impelled by the desire to write, 
now at a standstill, held back by defects of 
style or lack of ideas. One day they wrote 
a real book, they awoke to find that they had 
a literary gift — the idea had come, and they 
were prepared to express it! I would suggest 
that you read the autobiographies of Benjamin 
Franklin and Anthony Trollope. In these 
books the authors tell us, not how they learned 
to write — that was a thing not in their power 
to divulge— but what steps they took to 
improve their powers. And simple steps 
they are, such as you and I can follow. Mr. 
Macy’s new book, “A Guide to Reading,” 
may also be useful to you. 

You see, there is but one road to authorship. 
It remains forever a way in which each man 
must go a-pioneering. The struggles of the 
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pen may be as severe as those of the axe and 
hammer. One needs right mental eyes to 
discern the signs of talent which writers have 
left on their pages, like so many “blazes” 
upon trees in the forest. Well! I am not a 
novelist or a poet, I fear, and that metaphor 
is running away with me. What I mean is, we 
can follow where literary folk have gone; 
but, in order to be authors ourselves, to be 
followed, we must strike into a path where 
no one has preceded us. Before we publish 
anything, or set ourselves up as writers, we 
may imitate and even copy to our hearts’ 
content, and when the time comes for us to 
send forth asemessage to the world, we shall 
have learned how to say it. 

From your letter I judge that you do not 
read with your fingers. You can do this, and 


A LITTLE DEAL 


LITTLE more than a year ago, a 
group of business men in a Western 
city bought an option on a lot near 

the business heart of their city. It ran for 
six months, and called for a price of $125,000, 
with $50,000 of it on mortgage. These men 
formed a company, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, none of which was paid in, but all 
of which could be called for if wanted. Then 
they appointed a president, secretary, and 
treasurer at nominal salaries. 

They determined to build an office-building 
on the plot. They wanted money. They con- 
ceived a brilliant plan, and put it into execution. 
They made a bond issue for $500,000, at 6 per 
cent., to run for ten years. Having this, 
they set to work to sell it. 

They did it by advertising and by agents. 
In less than three months they had sold these 
bonds for $500,000 gross. The cost of selling 
was a little over $100,000, for they paid agents 
15 per cent., and the advertising was done on a 
wholesale basis. About $400,000 lay in the 
bank. At the moment, all that there was to 
show for it was an option on a plot — and the 
option had cost nothing. 

They took it up. They cleared the title 
by paying off the mortgage. Plans cost a little, 
but in the middle of the fourth month ground 
was broken for a building that was to cost, 
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you ought to learn as soon as possible. You 
are indeed fortunate that your parents can 
read aloud to you. But there is danger in 
only hearing language, and never seeing or 
touching it. Your memory will do you all 
the more service if you have embossed words 
placed at your finger-ends. Then reading for 
yourself will give you a better sense of language, 
and a good sense of words is the very basis of 
style. Would you like me to get some alphabet 
sheets in raised letters for you? ‘The seeing. 
members of my family tell me your letter is 
correctly written, and I am sure you can over- 
come that little difficulty in your spelling. 

Wishing you every success in your work, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
HELEN KELLER. 
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completed and turned over, $225,000. The 
salaries were raised, the president getting 
$6,000, and the two other active officers $5,000 
each. Work went ahead rapidly. 

A year after the option was taken, a hand- 
some office-building stood on that plot. The 
bondholders were told about it in letters. 
For the bonds — very liberally — had been 
made profit-sharing bonds, and the company 
intended to keep the holders just as well 
informed as though they were real partners, 
not half-and-half creditors and partners. The 
profits, it may be noted, were to go one-third 
to the bonds and the other two-thirds to the 
stock. 

At that date, the actual cash cost of the whole 
plant was about $350,000. ‘The bonds were 
$500,000 and the stock was $100,000. Of 
course, the balance sheet did not state it thus 
boldly. Included in the “cost” as the bond- 
holders saw it were several other items, for 
instance: discount on bonds, taxes and insur- 
ance, salaries during construction, interest on 
bonds during construction, and other items 
of miscellaneous expense. In addition, the 
company had $11,500 in the bank, kindly left 
there by the managers after paying all bills 
and other things. 

And so they started in business, with a 
$350,000 plant pledged to earn, net, $30,000 

















a year in interest, after paying three quite 
useless officers $16,000 a year in salaries. 

The record, up to this point, looks like one 
of the ordinary tales of a development gamble, 
wherein some men get good money and many 
men get left. But this was in a Western 
town — a town gone mad on real-estate this 
last year. Therefore the end is cheerful. 

An Englishman came along looking for a 
chance to make a prime investment. He saw 
- the new building, not yet half full of tenants. 
He interviewed the cheerful secretary, the 
placid president, and the quietly confident 
treasurer. Finally, he offered $600,000 for 
the whole business. 

The board of directors met and decided to 
sell. The secretary drafted a letter to the 
bondholders telling them that, in view of 
the remarkable rise in values, it was better 
to sell. They sold. The bondholders later 
received a statement showing profits of $93,000, 
of which they were entitled to one-third. 
The bonds were paid off at $1,062 per $1,000. 
The investment had netted more than 12 per 
cent. in a single year! 

Most of the bondholders were delighted. 
When, a month ago, they received letters 
from the same people telling of another venture 
exactly like the last — only much better — 
most of them jumped at it. It looks now as 
though the new company will raise its own 
money without having to pay any advertising 
bills or commissions at all. 

Somebody will, perhaps, make much money. 
Now, this is the gist of the tale: Certain men 
in that Western town took in, during the year, 
$400,000 net from the bondholders, gained out 
of it $16,000 odd in the shape of salaries, 
pocketed a profit of more than $60,000 net 
cash when they sold the property, then turned 
back the money and some profits to the bond- 
holders, and quit. To do this, they did not 
put up or risk a single cent of their own money. 
They ran a successful but utterly reckless 
gamble in real-estate — and the money they 
used was — yours! 

This country and Canada are full of plans 
just like this. Perhaps there has not been 
in the last twenty years a period when so many 
concerns, big and little, were doing just this 
sort of thing with the money of the people. 
The thing can be done—has been done 
very successfully —so long as values rise. 
When they stop rising — it is not even necessary 
that they should fall — the game is up. For 
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it is self-evident that city properties built this 
way cannot earn charges, expenses, and 
depreciation, in competition with similar plants 
that represent a real investment all the way 
through. 

It is a fallacy of the real-estate market that 
all the “water”? has been soaked up by the 
stock and bond markets. As a matter of 
serious fact, a new real-estate development 
company that raises capital in the investment 
world must pay close to 25 per cent. in cost of 
selling its securities. In the case of the com- 
pany whose short and glorious record is 
sketched in this story, all the capital stock and 
one-quarter of the bonds were pure “water.” 

You may go to any city of any considerable 
size on this continent and find instances that 
are even worse than the one cited here. A 
huge mass of this sort of investment is offered to 
the public all the time — and the public buys. 

People will buy any sort of bond or 
security that represents standard property in 
their own city. Cities like New York and 
Chicago produce and market, month by month, 
millions of dollars’ worth of such securities. 
The slogan of the trade is this: “‘ You cannot 
go wrong in central city real-estate!” 

A man who questions that slogan is usually 
called an enemy to the country. But it is not 
true. You can go wrong in central city real- 
estate. You cannot go wrong so long as the 
real-estate keeps on going up; but the men that 
build office-buildings in the highest-priced 
region on earth—downtown New York — 
are mighty glad to get out whole with 4 per 
cent. a year. 

There are plenty of good securities in this 
market, and a man need not go blindly buying 
equities in the dreams of promoters. You can 
buy gilt-edge first-mortgages, if you like; but 
they will not pay you much over 43 per cent. 
at best. You can buy second mortgages, 
and they won’t give you much over five per 
cent. Or you may buy debentures and other 
credit-secured obligations of old, strong, reput- 
able, panic-tried real-estate companies — and 
they will yield you as much sure revenue as 
the new experiments. 

Now, what is the use of being the tail to 
another man’s kite? If you want to speculate 
in real-estate, go and do so somewhere where 
you know the town. Don’t go into a game 


where you take all the risk and are generously 
allowed to get one-third of the profits — reck- 
oned after all possible deductions. 


C. M. K, 











MAN in a small Connecticut town wrote 

A to THE Wortp’s Work in February, 

setting forth the details of an episode 

that made him think very deeply about his 

life insurance, of which he carries $20,000, all 
in standard companies. 

Three years ago his brother died, leaving 
a widow with two sons, aged thirteen and 
fifteen. His estate consisted of $20,000 life 
insurance, a comfortable home, and a small 
amount of savings and investments. The 
widow had been only slightly in touch with 
the business affairs of her husband, but she 
thought that she understood how to use the 
money. She declined all assistance from her 
relatives and connections, and announced her 
intention to administer the estate herscif. 

Two years passed without any apparent 
trouble. Once the brother heard that the 
two boys had been taken out of the public 
schools and sent to an expensive preparatory 
school in New England. ‘Successful invest- 
ments” was the only explanation given. Then, 
about a year ago, he heard again of the family; 
this time the older boy had gone to work, and 
the younger was back in the public schools. - 

Six months ago a letter called him to the aid 
of that family. Investigation revealed a state 
of affairs that is too familiar. The vicissitudes 
of the so-called investment market had reduced 
the total capital of the family to one bond, 
worth about $900, a group of industrial stocks 
worth practically nothing, and the house, now 
pledged under a mortgage to the extent of 
nearly two-thirds of its value. It was the 
refusal of the bank to increase the mortgage 
that led to the call for help. 

The details of the catastrophe are the ordi- 
nary record of the usual sordid transaction 
whereby money is transferred from _ the 
pockets of the ignorant to the pockets of the 
experienced. The larger part of the fund 
was at first invested in good mortgages. The 
purchase of the mortgages had attracted the 
attention of a local lawyer, a young, enthusias- 
tic man. A friend of his in the East had 
recently become the secretary of a plantation 
venture in South America, whose stock paid 
dividends of 1 per cent. a month. 
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The moving of the boys from the public 
schools to the preparatory school marked 
the transition from 5 per cent. and safety to 
I per cent. a month with glowing prospects. 
Presently the crash came. To protect her 
investment, the widow mortgaged her house, 
and all the cash was poured into the gap 
between the home and ruin — and, of course, 
the boys came down the ladder again. The 
one solitary bond that remained was a bond 
bought some years before by the father of the 
family, and the only reason it remained was 
that the widow had been unable to find any- 
body that knew where it could be sold. 

When our correspondent wrote about his 
own insurance, he had just come back from 
a careful contemplation of the wreck. 

“What can a man do,” he asks, ‘‘to protect 
his own family? My own wife is just like 
her — too busy in her home duties to learn 
anything about the business world. It seems 
that the better wife and mother a woman is, 
the surer she is to be an easy mark for sharpers 
when protection is removed.” 

Here is a practical question, and one that 
occurs every day. There are a dozen answers, 
all sufficient, but offering various advantages. 

A retired clergyman in Ontario thought 
that he solved it when he stipulated, in his 
will, that the estate should be ‘immediately 
turned into cash and invested in securities 
legal for trustees in this Province.” 

Literally followed, the instruction would 
have cut nearly 25 per cent. from the principal 
of the estate, for the administration began at 
the depth of the panic of 1907. When liqui- 
dation was possible at reasonable prices, the 
“legal” investments for Ontario were paying 
little more than 3.70 per cent. 

Yet, in spite of some drawbacks, the dis- 
position of an estate by will remains the 
standard method for securing safety to the 
family. A direct warning against unsafe 
investments, written into a will, carries more 
weight than the same warning given in any 
other way. 

In many parts of the country, the habit of 
naming as executor or trustee some well- 
known trust company is growing. It has 

















many advantages. The fees that can be 
charged for such service are fixed by law, and 
there need be no fear on that score. The only 
material drawback is that the rate of interest 
obtainable under the law governing investment 
of trustees in most states is very low, and when 
the taxes and fees are subtracted from the in- 
come the net result will be not much if any over 
4 per cent., particularly in the Eastern States. 

A friend of the editor, the manager of an 
agency that writes all sorts of insurance, 
has a clause in his will directing the use of a 
fund of $20,000 represented by a life-insurance 
policy. He directs that if he should die before 
his wife is thirty, she shall invest the fund in 
certain specified bonds, all of which yield 5 per 
cent. net. During the next twenty years 
following his death, the will allows her to 
withdraw, in addition to the semi-annual 
interest, $5,000 of the principal, this provision 
being intended to cover the education and 
maintenance of the children until they are 
self-supporting. 

At the end of the twenty-year period, he 
figures that her fund will be $15,000. At that 
time, with the family earning its own living, 
he wishes an income of $1,000 a year for his 
wife. The capital fund of the $15,000 remains 
to provide it. 

His instructions are “at that time she shall 
buy an annuity of $1,000 a year from the 
Insurance Company, and use the 
residue of this fund, if any, for her own personal 
comfort.” 

A good many companies write such annuities. 
I find the cost of a non-participating annuity for 
a woman of fifty to be about $15,500. It will 
give her $1,000 a year for the rest of her life. 

The instructions in this will were drawn 
very carefully by a skilful lawyer, for a specific 
and well-defined purpose. The annuity is 
probably the very best thing that could have 
been used for that purpose. The purchase 
of annuities for people below fifty years of age 
is not usually recommended. As a matter 
of fact, if this man had instructed his wife 
to buy an annuity for $1,000 at the age of thirty, 
she would have had the income of $1,000 a 
year for the rest of her life; but she would not 
have had the $5,000 to educate her children and 
help meet the strain of the heavy years. As it 
is, he has provided nearly the same income 
and the extra fund of $5,000 without sacrificing 
any safety — for the bonds are bonds that the 
insurance company itself buys for its funds. 
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In all probability, the heavy years in her 
case will be, if he should die before she is 
thirty, the ten years from forty to fifty. For 
the first ten years, she will have $1,000 a year. 
For the next ten years, taking out $500 a year 
of principal, she will have an average of 
$1,382.52. After that, the annuity of $1,000 
a year will provide for her. 

Other clauses in the will provide for the use 
of the fund in case he should die when she is 
“between thirty and thirty-five,” “between 
thirty-five and forty,” etc. They follow the 
same general lines, being designed to give ber 
the income necessary to meet the probable 
conditions. 

The simplest and the easiest of all methods 
to guard against unhappy accidents of the 
nature described in the introductory story is 
to buy life-insurance policies that provide for 
regular payments to the beneficiary at stated 
intervals — a year, six months, a month, etc. 

These policies are quite common, and many 
of the biggest and best of the companies write 
them. The insured may himself direct the 
payment to be made in this way, or he may 
instruct his beneficiary, in his will or in any 
other way, to choose this option when the 
policy falls due. 

There are all sorts of variations possible 
under these policies. A policy of $20,000 may 
be made to yield $2,270 a year for ten years, 
or from $800 to $1,300 a year for life, depending 
on the age of the beneficiary. 

These are all perfectly safe methods to 
guard against the danger of loss. What might 
be best for one man to do might not be best for 
another, and special knowledge of the con- 
ditions must decide in each case what ought 
to be done. The age and health of the wife, 
the number and sex of the children, the kind 
of home that must be kept up with the 
proceeds of the policy — these and a dozen 
other all-important factors have to be con- 
sidered. A little bit of honest advice from 
the insurance company itself may determine 
the best thing to be done — but of course a 
good many companies will choose for you the 
option that will pay the company best. 

It is not very hard to figure it out for yourself. 
Take out your policy, get a pencil and a piece 
of paper, borrow an interest table from the 
bank cashier, and spend half an hour “doing 
sums.” A good many men who are very 
wise while they are alive turn out to be pretty 
stupid after they die. 











THE HIGH COST OF LIVING TO 
CONTINUE 


BY 


ARTHUR W. PAGE 


HERE may be a large number of sub- 
sidiary causes for the advance in the 
cost of living which can be eliminated 
by prosecuting somebody, but the main cause 
is fundamental and (for a time, at least), con- 
tinuous. We are outgrowing our food supply. 

Let us take meat for example. 

The price of meat is as high as it has been in 
the memory of the oldest housekeeper. People 
grumbled when the advance in prices began, 
changed butchers as it went on, changed back as 
it continued, and then the storm broke. Every 
newspaper ran co!mns about the cost of living. 
A great meat boycott was inaugurated in the 
Middle West and spread rapidly from town to 
town. Reforming women made speeches on 
street corners, and in Congress committees were 
appointed to investigate the causes of the phe- 
nomena. The papers and the public blamed 
the farmers, the meat trust, and the retailers. 

Beef that yielded the farmer $1 in 1g00 yields 
him $1.39 now. But he will tell you, and 
prove his statements, that at that price his profit 
is less than it used to be. He will show you, 
first from his own accounts, and then from the 
statistics of the Department of Agriculture, that 
“raw” cattle bring no more than they used to. 
To change “raw” cattle into finished cattle 
requires, usually, one hundred days’ feeding— 
approximately sixty-five bushels of corn. 

Ten years ago corn cost thirty-five cents a 
bushel; now it costs sixty cents, or more. 
On sixty-five bushels the difference is $16.25, 
which is a large increase in the ‘cost of an 
animal that sells for $100. The extra cost 
of feeding is the farmer’s reason for the higher 
price he charges at Chicago. And the farmer 
is aware that it is often more profitable to sell 
his corn as corn. 

If the testimony of New York retail butchers 
is correct, there is no doubt that all the packers 
have combined, and that they maintain uni- 
form prices. ‘The meat trust has been on the 
public’s black-list before, and is looked upon 
with suspicion. But the packers can point 


to the price they pay for corn-fed cattle. With- 
out doubt, they are in a position to exert some 
control over the price of beef, but recently it 
would seem that they have not arbitrarily 
raised prices, but, on the contrary, have in 
some measure kept them from increasing. 

Then comes the case of the retail butcher, 
with whom the public comes in contact and 
who bears the actual brunt of their displeasure. 
In Washington the retailers are accused of 
being in combination, of being too numerous, 
and therefore of putting an unnecessary burden 
upon the public. There are 3,500 provision 
stores of one kind or another in that city of 
300,000 people, approximately one store for 
every eighty-five people, or about every seven- 
teen families. For seventeen families to pay the 
rent of a store, the living of the proprietor, his 
clerks, messengers, the cost of delivery-wagons, 
etc., from the profit on the food they buy seems 
excessive. The figures bear this contention out. 
The retail prices in Washington are 42 per cent. 
higher than the wholesale prices. The distribu- 
ting system in the capital is too costly. 

But, in contrast, let us look at New York, 
where there has been as much discontent as 
there has been in Washington. The retail 
margin over the wholesale price is 20 per cent. 
If the butcher makes a 5 per cent. profit, he 
has 15 per cent. upon which to do business, 
which for a dealer in semi-perishable goods at 
retail is not high. The butcher shops fur- 
nish a good example of the old maxim that 
“competition is the life of trade.” 

A reform in the distributing system might 
help if some master mind of organization should 
take control of the cattle from the time they are 
born until they reach the table as beef, but to 
the public mind the dangers of such centralized 
power more than offset its advantages. 

The fundamental trouble is with the forces of 
production. We have grown too fast for our food 
supply. The lean years are upon us and no pat- 
ent “trust-busting”’ nor retail regulation is going 
permanently to relieve our embarrassment. 
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For the last seventy years the average con- 
sumption of meat in the United States has 
steadily declined, and likewise has the relative 
number of cattle to the population; but always, 
until lately, there was a large margin for 
export. But settlement has invaded the Wes- 
tern ranges, and while the population is con- 
stantly increasing, the free grazing-land is 
constantly decreasing. ‘The corn crop is not 
keeping pace with the needs of the country, 
and the farmers are not making good the defici- 
encies in the Western cattle. 

The number of cattle (other than milch cows) 
in the United States between 1905 and 1g1o 
remained practically stationary. 


NUMBER OF CATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES 


January 1, 1906 47,067,656 
January 1, 1907 51,565,731 
anuary I, 190 0,073,000 
January 1, 1908 50,07 

January 1, 1909 49,379,000 
anuary I, IgIo 47,279,000 
January 1, 19 7,279 


In the meanwhile, the population has steadily 
increased. 

The result of this relative decrease in the 
number of cattle has been sudden and painful. 
What we export represents our surplus. In 
1906 it was 733,000,000 pounds; in Igog 
it had fallen to 419,000,000 pounds. As our 
surplus decreases, the price goes up, and we 
need not look for an increased production to 
lower it to its old level again, for the old condi- 
tions are no more. The Western ranges can- 
not be enlarged and the price of Eastern farm- 
land where cattle and corn are raised is not 
going down. ‘There are 2,100,000 fewer cattle 
in the United States than there were a year ago. 

In the United States there are about 
90,000,000 people, and less than 50,000,000 
cattle. In the Argentine Republic there are 
about 5,250,000 people and 30,000,000 cattle. 
In the United States there are nearly two 
people per steer, and in Argentina nearly six 
cattle per person, and in the Argentine the 
ranges are still adequate. Senator Lodge has 
spent hours to show that the tariff enables the 
seller to get more for his product without the 
buyer paying more for it. Yet, in spite of his 
explanations, it might be wise to repeal some 
of these paragraphs of the last tariff act. 


THE TAX ON FOOD 


Cattle, if less than one year old, $2 per head; all 
other cattle, if valued at not more than $14 per 
head, $3.75 per head; if valued at more than $14 
per head, 273 per centum ad valorem. 
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Swine, $1.50 per head. 

Sheep, one year old or over, $1.50 per head; less 
than one year old, 75 cents per head. 

All other live animals, not specially provided for 
in this section, 20 per centum ad valorem. 

Meats of all kinds, prepared or preserved, not 
specially provided for in this section, 25 per cen- 
tum ad valorem. 

Poultry, live, 3 cents per pound; dead, 2 cents 
per pound. 

Taking off the tax on food would enable us 
to draw upon other countries to meet our own 
deficiencies. Probably, if this duty on food 
were removed, there would be no Argentine 
beef brought to New York immediately, for 
the grooves of trade between Chicago and New 
York are worn smooth, while those from 
Buenos Ayres are rough and untried; and, 
because we have built up the trade, we shall 
probably ship beef to England at times when 
it might well be used here, but the time when 
foreign competition could help to keep down 
the prices here would be nearer if the tariff 
were removed. 

Without this help, and perhaps even with it, 
the consumption of meat, that had fallen from 
308.9 pounds per capita in 1840 to 182.6 pounds 
in 1900, is lower now, and will drop still further. 

As with meat, so with other food. A con- 
sumer in New York went to a grocery store and 
purchased some standard canned and package 
goods. The following table shows what he 
asked for, what he paid, and what he got: 


A CONSUMER’S PURCHASES 


Supposed Actual 
Item Weight Weight Cost 
A prepared break- 
SE sinh os. daaweewas ss I2 ounces I5c. 
Another breakfast 
ies oie TES. wa akowsis 144 ounces Ioc. 
Package of sugar, 
labelled ....... 2 Ibs.net 2 lbs. net 2o0c. 
Package of raisins 1 lb. net 1 Ib. net 15c. 
Canned corn. .... 14 lb. 14 lb. Ioc. 
Canned corn. .... 14 lb. 1% |b. SC. 
Baked beans, two | 13 ounces I5c. 
cans of onebrand 1 lb. I4 ounces I5C. 
Baked beans, an- 
other brand..... 1 Ib. 16 ounces I5c. 
Can of cocoa, la- 
belied ......60. $ilb.net $lb.net = 23¢. 
Loaf of bread.... 1 Ib. 14} ounces 5c. 


The grocers do not talk weights any more. 
They ask you if it is a ten, fifteen or twenty- 
cent can or package you want; a small, large or 
“jumbo” size — not half-pound, pound, or two- 
pound. It is not the grocer’s fault —this situa- 
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tion. Many of them have protested to the New 
York authorities. The mischief is done before 
they receive the goods. For example, it is the 
baker, not the grocer, who is responsible for 
the under-weight bread. The recognized price 
of a loaf of bread is five cents, and the loaf is 
supposed to weigh a pound. That was a nor- 
mal state of affairs in 1900, when wheat sold 
for about sixty cents a bushel and flour for 
$3.50 a barrel. Now, when wheat is $1.30 a 
bushel, and flour $5.40, it is hard for the baker 
to sell the same-sized loaf for five cents, and five 
cents is so indelibly fixed in the public mind 
as the price of a loaf of bread that it cannot 
be changed. So the weight is lowered instead. 

When he buys meat, the consumer pays Io, 
I5, or 20 per cent. more than formerly; when 
he buys groceries he gets 10, 15, or 20 per cent. 
less than he used to get. 

This condition is widespread. The NewYork 
Superintendent of Weights and Measures says: 


“There is sufficient data before me to warrant 
New Yorkers in uniting in a demand on Congress 
and the Legislature to enact immediately laws 
compelling manufacturers, packers, and dealers 
to mark the weight, measure, and numerical count 
of their goods, or risk rigorous legal punishment. 

“Cracker and cereal packages have shrunk 
and are still purchased in the belief that they con- 
tain what they formerly did. These package goods 
are enormously more expensive for the ultimate 
consumer than the same quality of bulk goods.” 


In spite of the fact that most manufacturers 
are not specifying weight on their labels, there 
are hundreds of cases against short-weight 
being prosecuted by the Federal authorities, 
under the Pure Food and Drugs Act. For 
example, on March 15, 1909, an inspector of 
the Department of Agriculture found a con- 
signment of flour at Wake Forest, N. C., from 
a Virginia mill. When weighed, the whole 
consignment showed a shortage, and it was 
condemned as under-weight. 

The Government has recently found three 
Iowa canners, two Nebraska canners, and one 
Illinois canner guilty of selling canned corn 
of less than the weight marked upon the labels. 
In one case the gross weight of cans labelled 
“two pounds” ran from one pound seven 
ounces to one pound ten ounces. In another 
case each “two-pound” can was found to weigh 
1.5 pounds. 

This brings us back to the price of corn 
again; and the price of wheat, like the price of 
corn, is twice what it used to be. 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING TO CONTINUE 


Six months ago, in an article in this maga- 
zine, called: ‘What we Must Do to be Fed,” 
Mr. James J. Hill said: 


“We grew 504,185,470 bushels of wheat in 1882, 
when our population was a little over 52,000,000, 
and 634,087,000 bushels in 1907, twenty-five 
years later. The increase in wheat-yield during 
these years, when much of the new land of the West 
was being brought under the plow, was a little over 
25 per cent., while population increased 33,000,000, 
or over 63 per cent. Obviously, the supply and 
demand of bread will not keep pace through the 
working of any law of nature. Moreover, pos- 
sible increase in wheat production by increasing 
acreage is limited. We have no longer a great 
area of free public lands. Some lands will be 
drained, and there are a few acres of public land 
left on which wheat may be raised. But a denser 
population makes new demands upon the soil, 
and it is more likely on the whole that wheat 
acreage will be reduced.” 


Mr. Hill sees a solution for the whole prob- 
lem in better farming methods. But better 
farming methods cannot be acquired in a day. 
This solution will take time. 

In the meanwhile, what can an individual 
consumer do? A man moved from Iowa to 
Washington, D. C., not long ago, from a com- 
munity in which people had not become agi- 
tated over the cost of living to a community 
where it was am ever-present topic. He had 
been there about two months when I saw him, 
and he said that with the exception of chickens 
and eggs, which he had raised in Iowa but had 
to buy in Washington, his food bills were about 
the same in one place that they were in another, 
and considerably below the expenses of his 
neighbors who lived with the same degree of 
comfort. This was because both he and his 
wife were skilled purchasers, and they bought 
in somewhat larger quantities, and paid cash. 
A barrel of potatoes costs $2.50 if bought all 
at once. If bought in small quantities, it costs 
$4. <A retail butcher told me of one woman 
who, with care, might have saved 15 per cent. 
of her bill; of others who allowed the servants 
to do the ordering, even when it was waste- 
fully done, and he pathetically remarked that 
he wished more consumers knew their busi- 
ness. That is the vital point now, for whatever 
happens to the retailers or the manufacturers, 
the consumer must face the fact that food is not 
so plentiful as it was, and it is not likely to be 
unless the improvement in farming be sudden 
and general, and the tariff tax on food be 
removed. 








THE WAY TO HEALTH 
I. GETTING WELL AT HOME 


BY 


ONE GETTING WELL 


“When the disease [tuberculosis] is limited to an apex, in a man of fairly good personal 
and family history, the chances are that he may fight a winning batile if he lives out of doors 
in any climate, whether high, dry and cold, or low, moist and warm.” — DR. WILLIAM OSLER. 


GOT my warning before tuberculosis 
| was very far advanced. In the spring 
of 1904 I was drafted into the army 
of health-seekers ordered West. As a member 
of that great army, whose forces are chiefly 
concentrated in or near the cities and towns of 
eastern Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona, 
I was in no way remarkable. My experience 
was typical of that of thousands of others. 
I became familiar — in Wyoming, Colorado, 
Arizona, and California, in boarding-houses, 
health-resorts, and sanatoria — with most of the 
conditions which are likely toconfront the health- 
seeker in the West. I was fortunate enough to 
get good advice almost at the outset (particularly 
with regard to the dangers of over-exertion), 
and was sensible enough to heed it. My mis- 
fortune did not involve others, and I was free 
from serious financial worry. I had inherited 
a rugged constitution and was blessed with 
an almost perfect digestion. Everything con- 
sidered, I was fighting under favorable auspices. 
During the struggle of four and a half years, 
the advantage was sometimes with and some- 
times against me. At last, however, in the 
fall of 1908, the disease seemed about to win 
a definite victory. I had by no means given 
up the fight, but my last relapse had been of 
longer duration and my recovery was less 
elastic. One or two more relapses, and the 
final phase would undoubtedly set in. 

It was certain that I had “worn out” the 
climate; yet to move into a “less favorable” 
climate would, according to the general opinion, 
be equivalent to suicide. Yet, though I was 
plainly on the decline, I had not yet reached 
‘he stage where the doctor suggests as tact- 
fully as possible that perhaps the patient 
would be better off at home, where he could 
be made more comfortable. 


It was at this time that, acting on the advice 
of an able specialist, I decided to try the 
somewhat desperate experiment of going East 
for my health. Accompanied by my mother, 
who was visiting me at the time, I started for 
my home in Vermont about the middle of 
October, 1908. My instructions were to go 
to bed and stay in bed, through the coming 
winter at least, in the open air. 

I lost no time about it. While a sleeping 
porch was being built adjoining a second- 
story chamber in the rear of the house, I was 
installed on a side piazza, where privacy was 
secured by means of portable screens. My 
meals were served in the house, but I spent 
nearly twenty-three hours a day in bed. The 
same regimen was continued when I moved 
into my sleeping-porch. My meals (identical 


‘with those of the rest of the family, with the 


addition of about three pints of milk and six 
raw eggs daily) were now served in the chamber 
adjoining, one of the windows of which had 
been made into a door. Physical exertion 
was reduced pretty nearly to the minimum. 
I got up for my meals (dressing was a mere 
matter of putting on slippers and bath-robe); 
baths, and an alcohol rub at “bedtime.” 

The rapidity of my improvement under 
these conditions was astonishing. I began to 
put on flesh at once; within three or four weeks 
my daily fever of from one to two degrees had 
disappeared; my cough steadily diminished. By 
New Year’s my clothes (which I had put on 
only once before, at Thanksgiving) had become 
so tight as to be uncomfortable. A normal 
temperature and an expanding waistline! — the 
rigors of a Vermont winter were easy to bear. 

Nor were these rigors so severe as might be 
supposed. Any “graduate” of an Adirondack 
sanatorium can testify that it is possible to 
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sleep in a temperature well below zero with 
entire comfort. I wore no head-covering of 
any sort, day or night. During the day, while 
propped up in bed reading, I wore a hunter’s 
jacket lined with sheepsskin, in addition to 
a coat-sweater. On cold days I could turn 
the collar above my ears. At night, the pillow 
below and the blankets above afforded ample 
protection. I mention this because the fresh 
air benefited my scalp as well as my lungs. 
My hair thickened perceptibly. 

By the middle of May, 1909, my lungs had 
healed to such an extent that my physician 
could -hardly detect any “moisture.” My 
cough, though it had not wholly disappeared, 
was comparatively infrequent. My weight had 
increased from less than 130 to more than 180. 
Even to so enthusiastic an advocate of the rest- 
cure as I had become, it seemed rather absurd 
to continue to spend all my time in bed. 

Little by little, very cautiously, I have 
resumed normal habits. I still spend a good 
part of the day in the open air and<sleep in 
my porch — no one who has accustomed him- 
self to refreshing sleep in the open will ever 
willingly return to a stuffy chamber. Three 
laboratory examinations of my sputum, at 
intervals of more than a month, have failed to 
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discover any tubercle bacilli. For the first 
time in five years, it seems reasonable to hope 
that before very long I can safely resume a 
moderately active, if somewhat restricted life. 
In estimating the significance of this state- 
ment it should be borne in mind that when 
my real rest-cure began, mine was mot an inci- 
pient, but an advanced case of four and a halj 
years’ standing. Both lungs were widely 
involved. Neither the ‘“opsonic” treatment 
nor the hygienic methods learned in a first- 
class sanatorium had availed permanently to 
check the progress of the disease. Neither my 
physician nor any one else hoped more from 
my novel experiment than that it might pro- 
long my life for a time. Any ultimate recovery 
seemed out of the question. It is true that my 
ultimate recovery is not yet assured. Serious 
imprudence, like undue exposure resulting in 
a hard cold, might bring on a relapse which 
would speedily undo a year’s progress. The 
fact remains, nevertheless, that the chances, 
instead of being almost hopelessly against me, 
seem now decidedly in my favor. 

If absolute rest under the conditions which 
I have described could accomplish this result 
for me, what might not be hoped from it in 
the case of one whose disease is still incipient? 


~ 


II. SELF-CURE WITH FRESH CREAM 


BY 


DR. B. J. KENDALL 


“The cure of tuberculosis is a question of nutrition; digestion and assimilation control the 
situation; make a patient grow fat and the local disease may be lejt to take care of itself.” 


(ieee all-important thing is to drink large 

quantities of milk strippings (the very 
last of the milking, which is all cream when a 
proper cow is selected). This seems so simple 
and easy that many have refused to follow direc- 
tions, and demand medicines to cure them; but 
there has not yet been discovered any medicine 
' that is a specific for consumption. 

To get the best results a healthy cow should 
be selected, one that does not cough and one 
that gives very rich milk. A Jersey cow is 
preferable. The milk should always be tested, 
to be sure that there is a large per cent. of 
cream in it. 

The last quart should be milked into a 


—Dr. WILLIAM OSLER. 


separate dish which rests in a larger vessel 
containing warm water just sufficient to pre- 
vent the strippings from cooling below blood- 
heat. ‘The cow should be thoroughly cleaned 
to prevent any dirt getting into the milk, so 
that the patient can blow back the froth and 
drink at once without straining it, which 
cools it too much. 

Begin by drinking nearly a pint in the morn- 
ing and the same at night; increase the quan- 
tity gradually so that in ten or fifteen days a 
full quart will be taken twice a day. It should 
be taken immediately after milking, before it 
has had time to cool. Take as much as you 
can without too much discomfort; then rest 
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two or three minutes, drink more and rest 
again; and so on until a full quart has been 
taken. In about fifteen minutes the patient 
should eat at the table such articles of food as 
are known to agree with the stomach. At noon 
eat as usual. 

When the strippings are not allowed to cool 
below blood-heat and are taken immediately 
after being milked, a full quart will be trans- 
fused into the circulation in a remarkably 
short time. 

I have never seen a patient who could not 
take the strippings without any discomfort 
worth mentioning when directions were followed 
strictly, although some have declared before 
trying that they could not; but when they 
delayed taking it for half an hour and the milk 
had cooled ten degrees, I have seen half a pint 
make them very sick. The great secret of 
success is in taking it immediately after milking 
and not allowing it to cool below blood-heat, 
taking a full quart morning and evening and 
having milk that is very rich. 

The following is a typical case: Mrs. A. E. 
was suddenly startled to find that her weight 
was forty pounds below normal. She was 
coughing terribly and soon had a very profuse 
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hemorrhage from the lungs that came near 
taking her life. She at once began the use of 
the milk strippings after the hemorrhage was 
stopped, and after ten or fifteen days she found 
that she had gained nearly a pound a day. 
She was soon able to get out of bed and go 
around the house. She continued to gain quite 
rapidly; and asher weight and strength increased 
her cough decreased. When she had gained 
thirty pounds in about three months, her 
cough left her. I had her continue the same 
diet for six or eight weeks longer; she gained 
ten pounds more and then would not take on 
more flesh. By that time she was as well as 
she ever had been, and continued well after 
the strippings were discontinued. 

She took no medicine after the hemorrhage 
was stopped except a little pepsine and some 
other digestive and a simple remedy to ease 
the cough. 

I do not remember any case that followed 
the directions strictly that was not cured. 

I have found the same diet, when above 
directions were carried out carefully, equally 
successful in increasing the weight and strength 
of those run down and debilitated from other 
causes. 
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MORE THAN 50,000 COMMUNITIES CONNECTED BY THE BELL COMPANY ALONE— 
A NETWORK OF NERVES REQUIRING ELEVEN MILLION MILES OF WIRE 


BY: 


HERBERT N. CASSON 


HE telephone business did not really 
i begin to overspread the earth until 
1896, but the keynote of expansion 
was sounded by Theodore Vail when the 
telephone was a babe in arms. In 1879 Vail 
said, in a letter written to one of his captains: 
“Tell our agents that we have a proposition on 
foot to connect the different cities for the pur- 
pose of personal communication, and in other 
ways to organize a grand telephonic system.” 
This was brave talk at that time, when there 
were not in the whole world as many telephones 
as there are to-day in Cincinnati. Most tele- 
phone men regarded it as nothing more than 
talk. They did not see any business future 


for the telephone except in short-distance 
service. But Vail was in earnest. His pre- 
vious experience as the head of the railway 
mail service had lifted him up to a higher point 
of view. He knew the need of a national 
system of communication that would be quicker 
and more direct than either the telegraph or 
the Post Office. “I saw that if the telephone 
could talk one mile to-day,’ he said, “it 
would be talking a hundred miles to-morrow.”’ 

Four months after he had prophesied the 
“rand telephonic system,” he encouraged Mr. 
Charles J. Glidden to build a telephone line 
between Boston and Lowell. This was the 
first inter-city line. It was well-placed, for the 
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owners of the Lowell mills lived in Boston, and 
it made a small profit from the start. This 
success cheered Vail on to a master effort. 
He resolved to build a line from Boston to 
Providence, and was so stubbornly bent upon 
doing this that, when the Bell Company refused 
to act, he organized a company and built the 
line. It was a failure at first and went by the 
name of “ Vail’s Folly.”” But one of the experts, 
by a happy thought, doubled the wire and thus 
in a moment established two new factors in 
the telephone business — the Metallic Circuit 
and the Long-Distance Line. 

At once the Bell Company came over to 
Vail’s point of view, bought his new line, and 
launched out upon what seemed to be the 
foolhardy enterprise of stringing a double 
wire from Boston to New York. This was 
to be not only the longest of all telephone lines, 
strung on 10,000 poles; it was to be a line 
de luxe, built of glistening red copper, not iron. 
Its cost was to be $70,000, which was an 
enormous sum in those hard-scrabble days. 
There was much opposition to such extrava- 
gance and much ridicule. “I wouldn’t take 
that line as a gift,”’ said one of the Bell Com- 
pany’s officials. 

But when the last coil of wire was stretched 
into place, and the first “Hello” leaped from 
Boston to New York, the new line was a 
success. It marked a turning point in the 
history of the telephone, when the day of small 
things had ended. 

While this epoch-making line was being 
strung, Vail was pushing his “grand telephonic 
system”’ policy by organizing The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. .It was 
the introduction into business of the staff- 
and-line method of organization. 

Seldom has a company been started with 
so small a capital and so vast a purpose. It 
had no more than $100,000 of capital stock 
in 1885; but its declared object was nothing 
less than to establish a system of wire com- 
munication for the human race: 


“To connect one or more points in each and 
every city, town or place in the State of New York, 
with one or more points in each and every other 
city, town or place in said state, and in each and 
every other of the United States, and in Canada 
and Mexico; and each and every of said cities, 
towns or places is to be connected with each and 
every other city, town or place in said states and 
countries, and also by cable and other appropriate 
means with the rest of the known world.” 
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So ran Vail’s dream, and for nine years he 
worked mightily to make it come true. He 
remained until the various parts of the business 
had grown together, and until his plan was 
fairly well understood. ‘Then he went out, 
into a series of picturesque enterprises, until 
he had built up a four-square fortune — and 
recently, in 1907, he came back to be the 
head of the telephone business, and to com- 
plete the work of organization that he had 
started thirty years before. 

The man who was chosen to succeed Vail 
was John Elbridge Hudson, a long-pedigreed 
New Englander, whose ancestors had smelted 
iron ore in Lynn when Charles the First was 
King. He was a lawyer by profession and 
a university professor by temperament. His 
specialty, as a man of affairs, had been marine 
law; and his hobby was the collection of rare 
books and old English engravings. He was 
a master of the Greek language, and very fond 
of using it. He even carried this preference so 
far as to write his business memoranda in Greek. 

He gave the telephone business tone and 
prestige. He built up its credit. And he 
prepared the way for the period of expansion 
by borrowing fifty millions for improvements 
and by adding greatly to the strength and 
influence of the company. 

Hudson remained at the head of the tele- 
phone table until his death in 1g00, and thus 
lived to see the dawn of the era of big business. 
By 1896, the telephone engineer was able to 
handle his wires, no matter how many. By 
this time, too, the public was ready for the 
telephone. For the next ten-year period the 
keynote of telephone history was expansion. 
Under the prevailing flat-rate plan of pay- 
ment, all customers paid the same yearly 
price and then used their telephones as often 
as they pleased. This was a simple method, 
and the most satisfactory one for small towns 
and farming regions. But in a great city such 
a plan proved to be suicidal. In New York, 
for instance, the price had to be raised to 
$240, which lifted the telephone as high above 
the mass of the citizens as though it were a 
piano or a diamond sunburst. 

How to extend the service and at the same 
time cheapen it to small users — that was the 
Gordian knot, and the man who unquestion- 
ably did most to untie it was Edward J. Hall. 
It was he who “broke the jam,” as a lumber- 
man would say, by establishing the message- 
rate system. 
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By this plan, which is now general in the 
larger American cities, a user of the telephone 
pays a fixed minimum price for a certain 
number of messages per year, and extra for all 
messages over this number. The large user 
pays more, and the little user pays less. It 
opened up the way to such an expansion of 
telephone business as Bell, in his rosiest dreams, 
had never imagined. In three years, after 
1896, there were twice as many users; in six 
years there were four times as riaany; in ten 
years there were eight to one. What with the 
message-rate and the pay-staticn, the telephone 
was now on its way to be universal. 

When the message-rate was fairly well 
established, Hudson died and in his place 
came Frederick P. Fish, also a lawyer and a 
Bostonian. Fish was a popular, optimistic 
man, with a “full-speed-ahead” temperament. 
He pushed the policy of expansion almost 
to the point of explosion. He borrowed money 
in stupendous amounts — $150,000,000 at one 
time — and flung it into a campaign of red- 
hot development. 

To describe this growth, we might say that 
the Bell telephone secured its first million of 
capital in 1879; its first million of earnings 
in 1882; its first million of dividends in 1884; 
its first million of surplus in 1885; paid out its 
first million for legal expenses by 1886; began 
first to send a million messages a day in 1888; 
had strung its first million miles of wire in 
1890; and installed its first million telephones 
in 1898. By 1897 it had spun as many cob- 
webs of wire as the Western Union itself; by 
1900 it had twice as many miles of wire as the 
Western Union, and jive times as many in 
1905. Such was the plunging progress of the 
Bell Companies in this period of expansion that 
by 1905 they had swept past all European 
countries combined, not only in the quality 
of the service, but in the actual number of 
telephones in use. This, too, without a cent 
of public money, or the protection of a tariff, 
or the prestige of a Governmental Bureau. 

By 1893 Boston and New York were talking 
to Chicago, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, and Wash- 
ington. One-half of the people of the United 
States were within talking distance of each 
other. The ¢housand-mile talk had ceased to 
be a fairy tale. Several years later the western 
end of the line was pushed over the plains to 
Nebraska, enabling the spoken word in Boston 
to be heard in Omaha. Slowly and with much 
effort the public was taught to substitute the 
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telephone for travel. A special long-distance 
salon was fitted up in New York City to 
entice people into the habit of talking to other 
cities. Cabs were sent for customers; and 
when one arrived, he was escorted over Oriental 
rugs to a gilded booth, draped with silken 
curtains. This was the famous “Room Nine.” 
By such and many other allurements a larger 
idea of telephone service was given to the 
public mind, until by 1909 at least 1,600 New 
York-Chicago conversations were held per 
month, and the revenue from strictly long- 
distance messages was $22,000 a day. 

By 1906 even the Rocky Mountain Bell 
Company had grown to be a $10,000,000 enter- 
prise. It had begun at Salt Lake City with 
a hundred telephones in 1880. Then it had 
reached out to master an area of 413,000 square 
miles —a great Lone Land of undeveloped 
resources. Its linemen had groped through 
dense forests where their poles looked like 
toothpicks beside the towering pines and 
cedars. They had driven off the Indians, who 
wanted the bright wire for ear-rings and 
bracelets;.and the bears, which mistook the 
humming of the wires for the buzzing of bees, 
and persisted in gnawing the poles down. 
With the most heroic optimism, this Rocky 
Mountain Company had persevered until, 
in 1906, it had created a 70,000-mile nerve- 
system for the Far West. 

But it was New York City that was the 
record-breaker when the era of telephone 
expansion arrived. Here the flood of big 
business struck with the force of a tidal wave. 
The number of users leaped from 56,000 in 
1900 up to 310,000 in 1908. In a single year 
of sweating and breathless activity, 65,000 
new telephones were put on desks or hung 
on walls —an average of one new user for 
every two minutes of the business day. 

Literally tons and hundreds of tons of 
telephones were hauled in drays from the 
factory and put in New York’s homes and 
offices. More and more were demanded 
until to-day there are more telephones in New 
York City than in the four countries of 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland 
combined. Mass together all the telephones 
of London, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, and 
Belfast, and there will even then be barely as 
many as are carrying the conversations of 
this one American city. 

In 1879 the New York telephone directory 
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was a small card, showing 252 names; but 
now it has grown to be an 800-page quarterly, 
with a circulation of 500,000, and requiring 
20 drays, 40 horses, and 400 men to do the 
work of distribution. There was one shabby 
little Exchange thirty years ago, but now 
there are eighty-five Exchanges, as the nerve- 
centres of a vast $50,000,000 system. Incred- 
ible as it may seem to foreigners, it is literally 
true that in a single building in New York — 
the Hudson-Terminal— there are more tele- 
phones than in Greece and Bulgaria combined. 

Merely to operate this system requires an 
army of more than 5,000 girls. Merely to 
keep their records requires 235,000,000 sheets 
of paper a year. Merely to do the writing of 
these records wears away 560,000 lead pencils. 
And merely to give these girls a cup of tea 
or coffee at noon compels the Bell Company 
to buy yearly 6,000 pounds of tea, 17,000 
pounds of coffee, 48,000 cans of condensed 
milk, and 140 barrels of sugar. 

The myriad wires of this New York system 
are tingling with talk every minute of.the day 
and night. They are most at rest between 
three and four o’clock in the morning, although 
even then there are usually ten calls a minute. 
Between 5 and 6 o’clock two thousand New 
Yorkers are awake and at the telephone. Half 
an hour later, there are twice as many. 
Between 7 and 8 o’clock, 25,000 people have 
called up 25,000 other people, so that there 
are as many people talking by wire as there 
were in the whole city of New York in the 
Revolutionary period. Even this is only the 
dawn of the day’s business. By 8.30 it is 
doubled; by g it is trebled; by to it is multi- 
plied six-fold; and by 11 o’clock the roar has 
become an incredible Babel of 180,000 con- 
versations an hour, with fifty new voices 
clamoring at the Exchange every second. 

This is “the peak of the load.’ It is the 
topmost pinnacle of talk. It is the utmost 
degree of service that the telephone has been 
required to give in any city. And it is as 
much a world’s wonder, to men and women of 
imagination, as the steel mills of Homestead 
or the turbine leviathans that cross the Atlantic 
Ocean in four and a half days. 

Already this Bell system has grown to be so 
vast, so nearly akin to a national nerve system, 
that there is nothing else to which we can com- 
pare it. It is strung out over 50,000 cities and 
communities. And its old-time rival, the Western 
Union, is now its lesser rival and companion. 


AS IT IS TO-DAY 


If it were all gathered together into one 
place, this system would make a city of 
Telephonia as large as Baltimore. It would 
contain half of the telephone property of the 
world. Its actual wealth would be fully 
$760,000,000, and its revenue would be greater 
than the revenue of the City of New York. 

Part of the property of the city of Telephonia 
consists of 10,000,000 poles—as many as 
would make a fence from New York to Cali- 
fornia, or put a stockade around Texas. If 
the Telephonians wished to use these poles at 
home, they might drive them in as piles along 
their water-front, and have a 25,000-acre dock; 
or, if their city were a hundred square miles in 
extent, they might set up a seven-ply wall 
around it with these poles. 

Wire, too, eleven million miles of it! This 
city of Telephonia would be the capital of an 
empire of wire. Not all the men in New York 
state could shoulder this burden of wire and 
carry it. Throw all the people of Illinois in 
one end of the scale, and put on the other side 
the wire-wealth of Telephonia, and long before 
the last coil was in place, the Illinoisians would 
be in the air. 

What would this city do for a living? It 
would make two-thirds of the telephones, cables, 
and switchboards of all countries. Nearly one 
quarter of its citizens would work in factories, 
while the others would be busy in 6,000 
Exchanges, making it possible for the people 
of the United States to talk to one another 
at the rate of seven thousand million conver- 
sations a year. 

The pay-envelope army that moves to work 
every morning in Telephonia would be a host 
of 110,000 men and girls, mostly girls — as 
many as would fill Vassar College one hundred 
times and more. Put these men and girls 
in line, march them ten abreast, and six 
hours would pass before the last company 
would arrive at the reviewing stand. In 
single file this throng of Telephonians would 
make a living wall from New York to New 
Haven. 

Such is the extraordinary city of which 
Alexander Graham Bell was the only resident 
in 1875. It has been built up without the 
backing of any great bank or multi-millionaire. 
There have been no Vanderbilts in it — no 
Astors, Rockefellers, Rothschilds, Harrimans. 
There are even now only four men who own 
as many as 10,000 shares of the stock of the 
central company. 
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SIXTH ARTICLE 
THE FUTURE OF OUR WATERWAYS 


HOW THE FREIGHT-CAR SUPERSEDED THE CANAL-BOAT—THE WAY TO 
MAKE RIVER TRAFFIC SUCCESSFUL— THE LESSON OF THE GREAT LAKES 


BY 


JAMES J. HILL 


country was determined by its rivers, 

coasts, and harbors. The improve- 
ment of these, to fit the needs of commerce, 
was a national care. “Internal improve- 
ments,” in the early history of the United 
States, meant just this. The coming of the 
railroad pushed the waterway, for a time, 
into the background. This was true in the 
United States to a degree unparalleled any- 
where else in the world, because nowhere 
else has it met that need so fully; nowhere 
else did it begin with the early life of com- 
munities and keep pace with or anticipate 
their growth; nowhere else has railroad expan- 
sion been marked by such admirable system 
and the cost of service been reduced so rapidly 
and so far. The improvement of rivers and 
harbors went on, it is true, upon a great scale; 
but these, after all, were secondary agencies 
of commerce. Most of the history of the 
development of the United States is written 
in the history of its railroad systems. 

Recent events have directed attention anew 
to the importance of extending and improving 
our waterways. Two main reasons appear. 
One is the check put upon railroad expansion 
by legislation that passes the boundary of 
proper regulation and represses legitimate 
enterprise. The other is the enormous pres- 
sure of traffic upon terminal facilities and trunk- 
lines that cannot be duplicated except at 
prohibitive cost. The business of the country, 
under normal conditions, will have need cf all 
its carriers. The public, however, has been 
led by visionaries and appropriation hunters 
to suppose that waterway improvement and 
extension wil! solve every problem and make 
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everybody rich and happy. Only after a 
disillusioning experience and much waste of 
public money will they learn the truth. It is 
of the highest importance, therefore, that the 
situation should be understood, and that a 
true and permanent theory of the function of 
waterways and the steps which the people 
ought to take to utilize them more fully, should 
be generally known and accepted. 

It will clear the ground for this if a few 
widely prevalent errors are disposed of first. 
The foremost and most persistent of these 
is the idea that the railroad and the waterway 
are antagonistic, and that either can gain 
business only at the expense of the other. It 
has actually been proposed in Congress to 
forbid railroads to reduce their rates when 
competing with water-routes. But there is 
nowhere any evidence of an unfriendly dis- 
position on the part of railways toward water 
transportation. There is no rivalry for an 
exclusive service. Each is fitted for a par- 
ticular office in transportation. In any well- 
ordered national system they will supplement 
each other. For reasons just stated, the 
railroad has developed more rapidly in this 
country from economic causes solely, as is 
proved by results wherever the two come into 
actual competition. Some of the facts about 
the division of transportation work in America 
between river and rail are interesting. 

The trunk-lines between Chicago and New 
York were built and have created their enor- 
mous traffic subject, from the beginning, to the 
competition of the Erie Canal. It had occu- 
pied the field before there was a mile of railroad 
anywhere in the United States. St. Louis has 
become one of the important centres of the 
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THE MISSISSIPPI AND THE RAILROADS 
The great river which brought nearly $80,000,000 worth of traffic 
to New Orleans in 1855-56, and the railroads which paralleled it and 
have taken all but $3,000,000 worth of the trade from the river. The 
black lines are the levees and the shaded area represents the land 
overflowed since 1897 


country’s railroad business, while all the time 
the Mississippi was at her service. On the 
Ohio is some of the cheapest water carriage 
in the country. Its cost in 1905 is reported 





as .76 of one mill per ton per mile for moving 
freight by river from Pittsburgh to Louisville, 
and .67 of one mill from Louisville to New 
Orleans; but these rates, though frequently 
quoted, have not been verified. It is also 
said that rates much lower than these have 
been made on barge tows during the season. 
But the quotation of a single rate is meaning- 
less unless we know whether it covers the cost 
of the return trip, its due share of the whole 
season’s necessary outlay, and of all the ex- 
penses that must be met by any carrier forming 
part of the transportation system of the country 
and assuming to regulate its charges. Here, 
however, is a cheap and convenient route by 
which the coal of Pennsylvania and Ohio 
may be moved to the factories of the lower 
river. Coal can be shipped profitably by 
water, if anything can. What is the fact? 

Of a total of 8,743,047 tons of coal received 
at St. Louis in 1897, just 155,470 tons were 
carried by boat.. A large part of this came 
from local mines. Every pound of the 
1,155,045 tons shipped out went by rail. And 
of all the commodities received at and shipped 
from that city, amounting in 1907 to nearly 
48,000,000 tons, only 368,075 tons, or less 
than .79 of 1 per cent., were brought in or 
sent out by water. 

The chairman of the freight committee of 
the New Orleans Board of Trade says in his 
official report: 


“Tt is a well-known fact that the steamboats 
plying out of this port find a number of prominent 
railroad competitive points on their route. It is 
also, we regret to say, a positive fact that our boats 
are accorded but little business shipping out of 
this city to said points. Practically the only out- 
bound freights that are shipped on the boats are 
such as cannot be delivered by a railroad.” 


Galveston, with no such waterway from the 
interior at her doors, exported 14,172,071 
bushels of wheat in 1907, as against 5,496,935 
for New Orleans. Up to this time the river 
has been unable to compete with the railroad. 
In the year 1855-56 the domestic exports 
from New Orleans amounted to $80,000,000 
and were practically all carried by water. Not 
in recent times has the commerce of the lower 
river reached $3,000,000, although the total 
imports and exports of New Orleans in 1907 were 
more than $200,000,000. These figures expose 
the absurdity of the theory that the railroad 
need feel either jealousy or fear of the water- 
way. 
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The two systems of carriage have developed 
together effectively in many European coun- 
tries; and errors are constantly made in our 
current discussion by drawing an analogy 
that fails in essential particulars. In such 
countries conditions differ from those in the 
United States in two all-important respects: 
first, their railroad freight-rates are so much 
higher than ours that a cheaper mode of 
transportation must be provided or certain 
kinds of freight could not be carried at all; 
second, necessary facilities for water shipments, 
such as modern barges, commodious and 
convenient wharves, and loading and unload- 
ing appliances are provided so abundantly 
that water carriage loses the element of uncer- 
tainty and delay which has helped to reduce 
it to a negligible quantity on most American 
rivers. 

A recent consular report to our State Depart- 
ment concludes with these fervid periods: 

“The United States could, perhaps, reach no 
more practical result nor one of possibly greater 
advantage to its enormous producing interests than 
by turning its attention in the direction of the 
improvement and development of its waterways. 
The mileage of the inland waterways of Germany, 
if possessed by the United States in proportion to 
our area as compared to that of Germany, would 
be equivalent in linear measurement to 4o parallel 
waterways east and west from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and 20 parallel waterways north and south 
from Canada to the Gulf; and that would mean a 
network of canals for a state like Ohio, say, running 
east and west and north and south, which would be 
something like 40 miles apart from boundary to 
boundary in all four directions. With this in view, 
the importance of Germany’s waterways may be 
properly appreciated by the American student of 
this subject.” 

This half-baked stuff is a type of much 
that has been written and spoken in this 
country on waterway improvement. The 
waterway is to be the saviour of the producer, 
as against the railroad. Yet most German 
railroads are state-owned; and waterways are 
resorted to there as an escape from the intoler- 
able burden of the rates the railroads impose. 

There is more freight traffic on the Rhine 
than on any other stream in Europe. Many 
of the rivers of that country carry tons where 
ours carry pounds. Why? Dr. George G. 
Tunell, in a recent report to the Chicago 
Harbor Commission, says: 

“The average freight rate per ton per mile on the 
United Prussian and Hessian State railroads dur- 
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ing 1906 was 13.41 mills, while the average rate in 
the United States was but 7.48 mills. Unlike the 
railroads of Europe, those of this country compete 
vigorously with the water carriers for even the 
lowest kinds of traffic. The average rate on coal 
and coke on the United Prussian and Hessian State 
Railways in 1906 was 9.79 mills; on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway it was but 3.27 miils.”’ 


And not only are European freight-rates 
from two to four times as great as ours, but 
even their boasted canals are also more expen- 
sive highways. The following table is compiled 
by Dr. Tunell from official documents: 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN FREIGHT-RATES 


Rate per Rate per 
Route Miles Bushel Ton 

Buffalo to N.Y. by Canal 500 $.0400 $1.33 

Buffalo to N. Y. by Rail 410 .0427 1.42 
Antwerp to Strasburg by 

the Rhine . «« « oD eng 1.8 
Antwerp to Strasburg by 

French Canals 504 .0693 2.31 


One begins to perceive through these figures 
that the relative fortunes of the two trans- 
portation agencies in the United States in the 
past are not without an economic explanation. 
The American waterway, under conditions 
existing here, and relying upon rate competi- 
tion to maintain itself against the railroad, 
has not been a success. Its charge has not 
been enough lower to offset the advantages of 
speed and certainty in delivery. The Erie 
canal, once of great practical value as a carrier, 
has become of late years, as a competitor with 
the railroads, comparatively unimportant. In 
June, 1908, New York City received 1,690,075 
bushels of grain by the all-rail route, 1,133,900 
bushels by lake and rail and 725,400 bushels 
by canal. For the six months ending June 
30, 1908, the all-rail route carried to New York 
32,489,837 bushels of grain and flour, the 
lake and rail 8,069,466 bushels, and the canal 
but 1,469,100 bushels. Yet the rates between 
New York and Chicago on which east and 
west business has been thus divided were 
recently as follows: 


RAIL, LAKE, AND CANAL RATES TO NEW YORK 


Standard Canal 

Lake and 

All-Rail and Rail Lake 

First class. $ .75 $ .62 $ .42 
Second class . . . .  .65 54 -36 
Third class . . . . ~ .50 41 -29 
Fourth class. . . . .35 .30 99 
Fifth class . . . . 30 125 .21 
Sixth clas . . . .) 25 21 .18 
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It will be worth the reader’s while to com- 
pare these rates with those just given on 
German railroads and waterways, reducing 
both to a mileage basis. He should also 
appreciate the concise and accurate conclusion 
of this phase of the subject as stated by Dr. 
Tunell: 


“The all-rail rates are higher than the lake-and- 
rail and the lake-and-canal only as 4o-cent coffee 
may be higher than 30 or 20-cent coffee, or as 
rates and fares over a standard rail line may be 
higher than those over a differential rail line. And 
it is equally true, historically speaking, that rail 
rates have been as influential in bringing down 
water rates as the latter have been in reducing the 
former.” 


It has been made clear that the main reason 
for the comparative neglect to utilize water- 
ways in this country is the more desirable 
service, in kind or cost or both, rendered by 
the railroads. A secondary reason is the 
failure of cities and business associations to 
provide the accessories without which river 
transportation is commercially unavailable. 
There is constant demand in the United States 
for deeper channels, big dams, every form of 
improvement that, at the cost of millions paid 
by taxation, will help to provide water of navi- 
gable depth. But the landing-places, con- 
nections, dock facilities, and the boats in 
service on our streams are just about what they 
were fifty years ago. For stating the case in 
a nutshell, it would be hard to improve upon 
the following, printed in a Cincinnati publica- 
tion, which advocated at the same time the 
most liberal expenditure on our waterways: 


“When I asked a river man, a large shipper, in 
one of the towns depending wholly on the river, 
what he thought of the nine-foot stage, he said, 
‘I wish the Ohio river would dry up; then we 
would get the railroad in here and our troubles 
would be over.’ This man is a large shipper of 
baled hay, cattle, and produce for the Cincinnati 
markets, just the sort of freight which ought to 
go by river. 

“The river has ‘got on his nerves.’ His 
‘troubles’ are an indictment of the river as a high- 
way of commerce, and they sum up pretty well the 
whole problem from the standpoint of the river 
town. 

“¢For shipping hay, hogs, cattle, etc.,’ said he, 
‘the railroad is better than the river. Take the 
shipment of a drove of hogs; we drive them down 
to the river from the yards to await the arrival 
of the boat, the drivers yelling and the hogs squeal- 
ing; the bank is steep, oftentimes muddy; there 
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are no yards or conveniences because of the rise 
and fall of the water; the arrival of the boat is 
uncertain; if it is on time it comes about dusk, and 
there is the trouble of getting the animals on board. 
Then there is the night on the boat — dock scene 
repeated in Cincinnati — then through the crowded 
streets to the city stockyards. Compare with the 
railroad: you order a stock-car to your yard; load 
at your leisure; the car is run direct to the stock- 
yards in the city, and you have no trouble at all. 
The present boat line is a monopoly and charges 
what it pleases, so there is but little difference in 
the freight rate.’ ”’ 


The proof that the railroad and the water- 
way are complementary rather than mutually 
destructive in every well-organized _ traffic 
movement is even more decisive when we turn 
from the waterways that are comparatively 
little used to one that is a marvelous success 
as acarrier. The total arrivals and clearances 
of ships at all ports on the Great Lakes in 
1907 were 147,904 and their cargoes amounted 
to only a little less than 200,000,000 net tons. 
The volume of commerce grows steadily, 
when not halted by general business depression. 
The total freight passed through the “Soo” 
canals in 1907 was over 58,000,000 tons. The 
tonnage passing through the Suez Canal in 
the same year was but 14,728,434. The ore 
alone carried by the lake route in 1907 
amounted to over goo pounds for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 
Twenty years ago Duluth was a little town 
with only a promising local trade. To-day 
it is one of the great shipping ports of the world, 
with unlimited possibilities of expansion. 
The following table gives a basis of compari- 
son of the lake traffic with that of the great 
ports of the world: 


THE TONNAGE OF LAKE AND OCEAN PORTS 


Tonnage 
New York, 1905 30,314,062 
Chicago, 1906 : ; 15,038,051 
Liverpool and Birkenhead, 1906 16,147,856 
London, 1905 . . r 25,867,485 
Duluth and Superior, 1907 34,786,705 


But while the phenomenal growth of lake 
business and the reduction in the rate, which 
was 22.36 cents per bushel by lake and canal 
from Chicago to New York in 1867, and 6.64 
cents in 1907, have taken place practically 
within the last twenty-five years, the railroads 
running west and northwest from Buffalo 
and Chicago have not suffered. On the con- 
trary, traffic in this territory has increased 
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with amazing rapidity; and the capacity of 
these railroads is taxed to handle business that 
cannot or will not use other routes. 

The growth of traffic in the United States 
has exceeded the growth of facilities for 
carrying it. The transportation deficit will 
presently become so great, when business 
is free to grow unhindered by repressive 
legislation, that no amount of capital available 
for new construction or for extensions and 
improvements could make it good. It will 
also be shown there that one of the most 
serious causes of congestion — the inadequacy 
of terminal facilities in the large centres — 
cannot be removed by any expenditure. The 
necessary ground cannot be secured. This 
problem of terminals at every busy port affects 
the waterway as well as the railway. Ships 
must be loaded and unloaded promptly or 
paid for delay, since fixed expenses continue 
to accrue. The growth and the cheapness of 
traffic on the Great Lakes are due in no small 
degree to the effectiveness of terminal machin- 
ery at their head. Duluth and Superior 
handled more tons in 1907 than any other 
seaport, and it was all carried into or taken out 
of the port by a few railways. These cities 
have less than 300 miles of terminal track, as 
against 2,000 miles at Buffalo. But at Duluth- 
Superior a cargo of 12,000 tons of ore can be 
loaded in an hour and a half. So much better 
are terminal facilities at the head of the lakes 
than elsewhere that they handle in seven and 
a half months of open navigation more business 
than any other port in the world handles in 
twelve, and do it more satisfactorily. 

The traffic of the country needs, whenever 
normal conditions prevail, all the assistance 
that waterways can give. ‘Their services are 
immediately important in two ways: first, to 
afford a larger number of distributing points, 
so that the piling up of freight in terminals 
may be relieved; second, to transport the 
bulkier and cheaper commodities, that can 
as well take a slower and cheaper route, over 
the main trunk-lines of transportation in the 
country, thus lightening the burden that must, 
with industrial development, become too heavy 
for the railroads to bear unaided. How 
severe this pressure is may best be seen by 
looking quantitatively at the producing power 
of the Middle West—rich, busy, and so situated 
that both what it sells and what it buys must 
be carried over long distances. The twelve 


states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
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Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri 
contain more than half the farm-property 
value of the United States. They have about 
one-fourth of the total area of the country and 
one-third of its population. In agriculture 
they are as important as all the rest of the 
eountry combined. In 1908 these twelve 
states raised 456,521,000 bushels of wheat, or 
69 per cent. of the total yield: 1,644,649,000 
bushels of corn, or 61.6 per cent. of the entire 
crop; 608,237,000 bushels of oats, or 75.5 per 
cent. of the whole, and 144,289,000 bushels 
of rye and barley, or 72.6 per cent. of the total 
crop. Their production of butter, cheese, 
potatoes, hay, etc., is about one-half that 
of the whole country. They raise practically 
all its flax, and the aggregate of their farm 
products is not far from half that of the United 
States. 

From these fertile lands comes the surplus 
breadstuff product that constitutes the bulk of 
the real wealth of the country. They are now 
only partially occupied and carelessly tilled. 
The time is coming when their product must 
be made twice or fourfold what it is to-day. 
Even omitting their mineral wealth and their 
manufactured product, the latter being about 
one-third that of the country, and not con- 
sidering their domestic commerce, which 
alone would tax their transportation facilities, 
the getting of these food supplies out of the 
central basin and to their ultimate markets 
is essential to our economic welfare. 

Not all the commerce of the interior seeks 
a Southern seaport. Half of Ohio, much of 
Michigan, and parts of Wisconsin and the 
Northwest are more directly tributary to the 
Great Lakes. But this subtraction will be 
more than made good by river business origin- 
ating in states south of the twelvenamed. .The 
cotton crop is to the South what the grain crop 
is tothe North. In 1908, the states of Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Texas, and Oklahoma produced 8,016,914 
bales. Oklahoma alone grew 15,625,000 
bushels of wheat in 1908. Nearly all this 
product is exported, and this adds more ton- 
nage to the lower basin than is diverted to the 
lakes in the upper. 

In one respect, however, the traffic load 
promises to grow lighter. The great reduc- 
tion in the volume of our exports of agricul- 
tural products will soon leave little of this 
business, to which the waterway is well adapted, 
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for it tocarry. In New Orleans and Galveston 
grain elevators have been standing empty for 
some years because of this decline in our 
exports of breadstuffs. The average annual 
export of domestic wheat and flour for the five 
years 1905-1909 was 113,146,896 bushels; for 
the five years 1880-1884, twenty-five years 
earlier, it was 149,572,716 bushels. The fall- 
ing off is nearly 25 per cent. Within a very 
few years our increase of population, with 
continual lowering of soil fertility, must make 
our entire product insufficient for home con- 
sumption and seed. This decrease, which will 
affect more or less seriously all the items of our 
present export of articles of food, both vegetable 
and animal, will tend to lessen somewhat the 
strain upon both land and water-transportation 
agencies. 

Nature indicates that the commerce of the 
Middle West with the rest of the world should 
be carried in part by the Mississippi River. In 
the last forty years we have spent $250,000,000 
on it and its more important tributaries with- 
out making progress toward thatend. Instead, 
the trend of traffic is away from the river. 


DECLINE IN SHIPPING AT ST. LOUIS 


1888 1907 1888 1908 

Arrivals Departures 
Number 3,323 1,330 2,076 931 
Tonnage = *597,955 289,575 510,815 78,500 


*Exclusive of lumber and logs. 


On many of the rivers and canals of the 
country where conditions ought to be most 
favorable, there is a similar steady decline of 
water-borne freight. And the movement to 
revive water traffic does not state clearly either 
its end or the means by which this may be 
reached. 

That end, as we have seen, is to perform 
two extremely valuable transportation services: 
to carry heavy and bulky articles, where no 
haste in delivery is required, and a low rate 
must be made to move them; and to share with 
the railroads the burden of moving a volume 
of domestic commerce that will soon tax all 
resources. In the long run, transportation 
adopts the line of least resistance. The rivers 
mark the direction. Just as the Crainage of 


the Central West is gathered into the Missis- 
sippi and passes by it to the Gulf, so that por- 
tion of its commerce which is made up of 
articles of large bulk and weight will move 
naturally in this direction when the outlet is 
The congestion of 


made practically available. 
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a steadily increasing traffic will be relieved by 
turning a share of the business over to the 
tow-boat and the barge. Here lies the solu- 
tion of an important part of the transportation 
problem. 

Our waterways will not resume their proper 
place and office by following the theory that, 
if we only spend money enough, we can some- 
how obtain results. We need a systematic 
and scientific plan. We have spent enormous 
sums in the past without appreciable results, 
except on our ocean and lake harbors. We 
must work to a definite end; and our method 
must be prescribed by the past experience of 
our own and other countries. 

In the first place, waterways that are to play 
an important part in traffic must be deep 
waterways. That point cannot be emphasized 
too strongly. A vessel that carries only 1,000 
tons cannot compete with a box-car. With a 
steamer carrying 10,000 tons you have it 
beaten. ‘This is the key to the only growth of 
water-borne traffic that has taken place in our 
interior commerce. Twenty years ago the 
largest carriers on the Lakes that could pass 
through the old “Soo” Canal, with its fourteen- 
foot locks, were of about 3,000 tons. The 
canal was deepened to twenty-one feet, and 
now an ordinary load is 10,000 to 12,000 tons. 
This explains the wonderful growth of lake 
commerce already referred to. The differ- 
ence in cost between the operation of a boat 
of 3,000 and one of 12,000 tons is only so much 
as will cover the employment of two extra 
firemen, two more deck-hands, and the purchase 
of about ten tons of coal additional per day — 
in all, some $28. At this slight extra expense 
the carrying power is quadrupled. Hence the 
phenomenal expansion of lake commerce within 
the last twenty years, while this change in its 
carrying machinery took place. The fact 
establishes the sound law of all waterway 
development. It has been well stated by 
Dr. Ramsdell: 


“The ocean rates to-day on the immense steamers 
plying at our great harbors, which have been 
deepened to thirty and more feet, are from one- 
third to one-fourth the rates of twenty-five years 
ago, when steamers drew only twenty-two or 
twenty-three feet; and this saving of 300 to 400 
per cent. in transportation charges is directly due 
to the improvement of their harbors.” 


These results, however, have been obtained 
not by the mere spending of money, but by 
spending it in the right way. We must spend 
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it in the right way on our navigable streams 
and our canals. The starting-point for a sys- 
tem of deep waterways in this country is a 
working plan. The nation has wasted its 
resources and obtained little return, so far as 
our rivers are concerned, because its methods 
have been aimless. The amount and the 
assignment of appropriations have been and 
still are determined too much by political 
influence and local greed, regardless of the 
merits of the work in question. Thus labor 
and resources are dissipated in schemes of little 
value, or actually thrown away. More than 
thirty years ago Congress adopted a plan for 
slack-water navigation on the Ohio River, and 
at the rate the work has proceeded it may be 
completed in 150 years. We have not a deep 
river channel in the United States, made such 
by Federal improvements, except where jetties 
have scoured out passes to the sea. 

Waterways should be created as other great 
physical enterprises are. The first railroads 
did not begin in the heart of the country 
and run vaguely anywhere. They were lines 
between important centres and terminal points; 
and extensions, branches, and feeders were 
added as needed. Waterway improvements 
should be similarly planned. Locate the trunk- 
lines first. Open a way to the sea by the big- 
gest, freest, most available outlet. Push the 
work as nature directs, from the sea-coast up 
the rivers. All this should be part of a general 
scheme of coérdinated improvement and con- 
servation of resources; including reservoirs 
on the headwaters of the main stream and as 
many of its tributaries as may be necessary to 
prevent floods and maintain a deep channel 
in the dry season, river canalization or canal 
construction parallel to its course, and the 
maintenance of a sufficient and permanent 
channel for boats of the largest size during the 
season of navigation. 

The lower Mississippi, from New Orleans 
to St. Louis, has precedence, and a deep-water 
connection with the Great Lakes should come 
next. It is as important that the order of these 
improvements be not reversed as it is that you 
do not set the water running in your bathroom 
before you have provided an escape-pipe with 
a free outlet. As far up as Vicksburg there 
is now a channel equal to any demand that 
commerce might put upon it. The cost of 
dredging a canal down the Mississippi bot- 
toms, putting in the twenty-five to thirty 
necessary locks and obtaining rights of way, 


might possibly amount to $75,000,000. If 
we can spend hundreds of millions on the 
Panama Canal, we can afford to construct 
one from St. Louis to the Gulf, which 
would be incomparably more valuable to 
commerce. It has been estimated that this 
would give a fourteen-foot channel in two or 
three years, and reduce the cost of maintaining 
unobstructed navigation in the lower river 
from $10,000,000 a year to less than $1,500,000. 
A twenty-foot channel would be worth three 
times as much. Just as the vessel-load in- 
creased from 3,000 to 10,000 or 12,000 tons 
when the ‘“‘Soo”’ Canal was deepened, so will 
the carrying capacity of the river channel 
be multiplied by increasing the depth. 

For east-and-west business we have already 
the Great Lakes; which must be supplemented 
by a true deep waterway along the line of the 
Erie Canal, instead of the commercially value- 
less ditch into which the people of New York 
State are now dumping another $100,000,000, 
principally for the benefit of politicians and 
contractors. 

Everywhere else, in Europe, even in South 
America, they are building their canals and 
dredging their rivers for channels from twenty 
to thirty feet deep. Canada, always in advance 
of us in canal construction, has learned the 
lesson from her disappointment with the Wel- 
land system, althofigh that has fourteen feet. 
She is now planning the Georgian Bay Canal, 
to be made twenty-one feet deep throughout. 
Should that be finished, Liverpool would be 
little more than a hundred miles nearer to 
New York than to the Canadian shore of Lake 
Huron. These two main water - highways, 
stretching toward the four points of the com- 
pass, should for a time command all the energy 
and all the’ resources we have to give to water- 
way improvement. Subsidiary projects should 
take later place according to their relative im- 
portance, unless there is enough local interest 
and financial support to push them without 
calling on the Federal government for aid. 

The fatal objection to most of the waterway 
programmes is that they aim to cover the whole 
country at once; they cater to the greed of every 
section and every state by projecting a cobweb 
of nine-foot, six-foot, and even four-foot chan- 
nels, whose construction is supposed to go for- 
ward simultaneously, and most of which would 
be valueless to commerce if they were finished 
and presented to the public free of cost. 
Instead of this, the work must be done methodi- 
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cally, in the order of the value of its parts. It 
will not be thus systematized until it is placed 
in charge of a central commission, created and 
invested by Federal statute with authority to 
select, plan, contract for, and construct water- 
way improvements. It must be permitted to 
use annual appropriations according to its 
judgment, and transform our system into a 
scientific method, before we can rescue our 
waterway interests from the vicious circle of 
log-rolling appropriations. 

The question how and to what extent money 


process indefinitely. Others have proposed 
lump appropriations ranging from $500,000,000 
to $1,000,000,000, the money to be obtained by 
bond issues to that amount; claiming that the 
value of the work justifies borrowing and that 
it will repay expenditures many times over. 
Against such wild schemes for blood-letting of 
the public credit every good citizen should 
protest. 

On the alleged saving in freight rates we 
have not only the ample statistics already 
cited, but the testimony of an official expert. 

















Copyright, 1908, by T. W. Ingersoll, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE RAILROADS AND STEAMBOATS AT ST. PAUL 


The river traffic reached its climax in 1872; the rail traffic has continued to increase. 


The waterways can be made 


to do their share of carrying again if properly developed on a comprehensive plan based on traffic conditions and carried 


out systematically by a permanent commission 


shall be provided touches the vital nerve-centre 
of any large enterprise and the danger point of 
this. Some enthusiasts urge that the national 
credit be pledged in practically unlimited 
amounts in order that we may try to do every- 
thing instantly, before we are actually ready 
to do anything. It is a reckless, foolish and 
criminal policy. One bill before Congress 
recently proposed to appropriate at once 
$50,000,000 for the work, and authorized the 
President, whenever the funds in hand fell 
below $20,000,000, to sell bonds enough to raise 
them to $50,000,000 again, and to repeat this 


Mr. Ray S. Reid, Waterways Commissioner 
of Wisconsin, investigated personally both the 
waterways and the charges of Europe as well 
as of this country and reported the results 
to the legislature of his state. He found the 
larger use of rivers in Europe made possible 
not by spending large sums upon them, but 
by devising craft to use them as they are. 
Here are his most important conclusions, 
stated in the words of his official report: 

“‘ If modern methods of operation were put in use 
on the Mississippi River and its tributaries, such 
rivers can be made the most economical means of 
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THE ERIE CANAL AN OBSOLETE COMMON-CARRIER 


Which in the early days built up the port of New York, but which has since been superseded by the railroads 


4 per cent. interest on the cost of construction 
and the cost of operating and maintaining the 
*‘ Every railroad is entitled to a rate that will pay canal were distributed over its tonnage, I would 
a reasonable profit, and every dollar of profit taken _ like to know where it is, so that I could visit it and 
from a railroad by water transportation must — see how it is done.” 
necessarily be added to the tonnage actually carried In the movement for the conservation of our 
by it, and it follows that every ton of freight that resources that has lately assumed such large 
is carried by water transportation at a cost exceed- proportions, one resource, among the mightiest, 
ing that of transportation by rail is a loss to the h iiaes tet tiatheal teentanns e ie 1 
public. as not een included because it 1s not materia . 
“Tf there is a canal anywhere on which the pro but intangible. I refer to the national credit; 
rata cost per ton per mile, on all tonnage carried that potent force to which we must appeal in 
times of war or other great crises, and which 


over it, would not be greater than the amount it 
would cost an American railroad to carry it, if should be reserved for issues of national life 


transportation, in their present condition, that can 
be found within the borders of the United States. 














A NEW YORK CENTRAL FREIGHT-TRAIN — THE CANAL BOAT’S SUCCESSOR 
In the first six months of 1908 New York received 32,489,837 bushels of flour and grain by the all-rail route, 8,069,46 
bushels by lake and rail, and only 1,469,100 bushels by canal 
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ONE OF THE GOVERNMENT LOCKS ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


There are now few steamboats on the river above Cairo. The traffic is chiefly in logs, lumber, and cross-ties — mostly 


floated and rafted 


and death. This should be guarded with 
the most jealous care: first, because of its 
relation to national existence and, second, 
because we can never know in advance where 
exhaustion begins. ‘The earth and its products 
tell us plainly about what we may expect 
from them in the future; but credit is 
apparently unlimited at one moment and in 
collapse the next. The only safe rule is to 
place no burdens upon it that may be avoided; 
to save it for days of dire need. 


The country is perfectly able to provide 
each year all the funds that can be spent 
wisely on its waterways in that year and 
bring in value received. This is its only 
security against the waste of public resources 
common to all liberal drafts upon the pub- 
lic credit. 

The future of the waterway as a factor in 
transportation can be injured only by some 
such folly as the proposed issue of bonds for 
itsimprovement. The essentials for developing 


























A GOVERNMENT DREDGE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


Already, under the river improvement policy which has been followed, $208,484,720 has been spent upon the rivers 
of the Mississippi Valley (partly dredging and partly levee work) above New Orleans — $97,685,920 for the Mississippi 
itself and $25,340,547 for the Ohio. Yet the traffic on the Mississippi has declined from 29,401,400 tons in 1889 to 


27,856,641 tons in 1906 
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DOCK FACILITIES WHICH HAVE MADE THE GREAT LAKE TRAFFIC POSSIBLE 
Where a 12,000-ton cargo of ore can be loaded in an hour and a half. The amount of water traffic at Duluth and 
Superior is about the same as that of New York and a little more than the water traffic of London 











Copyright, 19¢6, by R. S. Patterson 


THE KIND OF LOADING FACILITIES WHICH DISCOURAGES RIVER TRANSPORTATION 
Cumberland River steamers at the “wharves” at Nashville, Tenn. From here down, the river is navigable for six 
months, and for boats drawing not over three feet for eight months 
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its highest possibilities are few and simple. 
For the sake of clearness it may be well to 
repeat them: 

First: A permanent commission, authorized 
to expend appropriations in its discretion upon 
national waterways in the order of their 
importance. 

Second: A comprehensive plan, including 
the classification of rivers and canal routes 
according to relative value, and also including 
such reservoir and slack-water work as may 
be required to carry each project to success. 
This plan in its essentials to be adopted by 


nation’s credit for a single dollar of this, which 
is properly our work. 

To favor and to labor for such a system, 
even though it should demand local self- 
sacrifice and the postponement of local desire, 
is the duty of all of us as good citizens and 
honest business men. Railroad and waterway, 
needing each other and both needed by the 
people, may work together for the good of the 
people. The transportation problem, which 
grows and complicates with our growth and 
with every artificial restriction imposed upon 
it, may be solved by intelligent anticipation. 











THE “SOO” CANAL AND THE SHIPS THAT MAKE IT SUCCESSFUL 
A 1,000-ton boat cannot compete with a box-car; a 10,000-ton ship can. The 21-foot depth of the “Soo” Canal which 
allows the passage of 12,000-ton ships, explains why this canal is one of the great waterways of the world 


the commission at the outset and adhered 
to without interference by Congress or any 
department. 

Third: Insistence upon the development 
of trunk lines first, and upon a depth that will 
make these real carriers of commerce, able 
to aid the railroads in their task by trans- 
porting bulky freight or and with 
reasonable expedition. 

Fourth: A liberal standing appropriation 
annually for the commission’s work until its 
plans shall have been carried out over the 
whole country; and a refusal to pledge the 


A deep waterway movement that shall set 
for itself this standard will command the 
support of the people by commending itself 
to their judgment instead of their greed. It 
will get rid of local log-rolling and all the brood 
of those who are “for the old flag and an 
appropriation.” It will complete and make 
adequate to future needs the whole system 
of transportation by land and water in the 
United States. It will place those who suc- 
ceed in popularizing and establishing it among 
the most far-sighted statesmen and_benefac- 
tors of their time. 
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THE PROPOSED EASTERN FACADE OF THE CITY, ON MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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UnICAGO-—ITS STRUGGLE AND 
ITS DREAM 


A STORY OF 


PARADOX AND CONTRAST IN A CITY’S LIFE—THE 


DRAMATIC STRESS OF CONFLICT BETWEEN REALITY AND VISION 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


HE richest ward in the city which 
expects to be the greatest in the 
world is still represented in the 

Board of Aldermen by “Hinky Dink” and 
‘“‘Bath-house John’ — but Chicago is on the 
highway of reform. The Mayor, a gentle- 
man of previous repute for easy virtue but 
rugged honesty, elected by a combination of 
bums, vice-purveyors, and conservative busi- 
ness men, in a wave of respectable indigna- 
tion against the Socialistic tendencies of his 
predecessor, is being revealed as the centre 
of the most greedy system of graft ever 
organized by a mob of grab-all crooks. His 
appointees, inducted into office with loud 
heraldings of the advent of an _ efficient 
business administration, are facing jail 
for larceny — but Chicago is conscious of 
nothing more than of the strength of its 
civic ideals. 

The streets are torn up in every direction. 
The crossings are like crossings of the Alps. 
In the heart of the city you tramp whole blocks 
over piles of cobble-stones and sand. The 
traffic regulations are primitive. The smoke 
nuisance, unabated after twenty years of 
agitation, turns an atmosphere as pure as 
that of Italy into one as turgid as that of 
London. Twenty-five hundred illegal resorts 
flourish unmolested; four districts glitter with 
red lights and resound with music — but 
Chicago is resolved to lead the way in muni- 
cipal efficiency and righteousness, and is 


dreaming a great dream of a City Beautiful 
which St. Augustine might have preferred to 
his own inspired vision of the New Jerusalem. 
The metropolis of interior America is on 
the crest of an inspirational movement. 

It really is. However easy it may be to 
make satirical epigrams on the phenomenon, 
the phenomenon is actual. It is a phenome- 
non which lends itself to satire, a phenomenon 
full of ironical contradictions, of amusing 
paradoxes, puzzling facts. 

But so is life, generally. Life doesn’t 
follow an orderly and passionless course; 
life seldom takes the pains to be consistent; 
it is too busy to be rational. Everywhere 
nature works through contending forces. 
Nothing moves unhindered in any direction. 
Character is a mixed thing, the resultant of 
opposite impulses. 

If there is to-day anything living on this 
continent, it is Chicago. Chicago, there- 
fore, is as full of contradictions as is life itself. 
Chicago doesn’t lend itself to complacent 
description. Look at it here, and you con- 
clude that it is wholly materialistic, vulgar, 
corrupt, and hopeless. Regard it there, and 
you are inclined to the opposite opinion. Get 
away and take a bird’s-eye view of it, and you 
may be able to reconcile the contradictions 
in a larger estimate. 


Interesting as the character of a city so 
alive must be at any time to the eye of the 
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PROPOSED BOULEVARD TO CONNECT THE NORTH AND SOUTH SIDES OF THE RIVER 
View looking north from Washington Street 
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observer, Chicago is at this moment par- 
ticularly so. 

Two contrasting facts just now stand out 
in striking relief: the conception of a magnifi- 
cent City Plan, and the exposure of the cor- 
ruption of the city administration. 

It is almost a pity to mention the Plan of 
Chicago unless one has the opportunity to 
talk for hours. It is possible here only to 
give a hint of a scheme which glows with 


CHICAGO —ITS STRUGGLE 


AND ITS DREAM 


sky-line of individual fronts will give way to 
uniform blocks, lining like palaces the tree- 
bordered thoroughfares. 

The banks of the rivers will be converted 
into boulevards, and the streams crossed by 
monumental bridges. The entire stretch of 
the lake-front will be appropriated for an 
immense park; lagoons will break into it, 
artificial islands shelter it and form harbors 
for pleasure yachts. 
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the ambition to transform at one stroke a 
sprawling, vulgar town into a more lovely 
Paris. 

Chicago will be opened up, as Haussmann 
opened up Paris, with great avenues stretch- 
ing diagonally across its present checker- 
board plan and connecting quarter with 
quarter in the shortest direct lines. The 
freight stations and railroad yards will be 
banished from the centre of the city, and a 
great area thus be restored to business where it 
is most needed. Car lines will be re-arranged. 
Plazas and star-places will break up the 
monotony of rectangular streets. The ragged 
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MICHIGAN 


The only really fine street that Chicago now 
possesses, Michigan Avenue on the lake-front, 
will be widened and extended northward as 
an elevated boulevard crossing east and west 
streets on viaducts, leaping the river on a 
double-deck bridge, and forming the chief 
thoroughfare between the North and South 
Sides. 

East and West Sides will be brought together 
by an avenue three hundred feet wide. Where 
this avenue, now Congress Street, starts from 
Michigan Avenue on the lake-front, there will 
rise a group of buildings devoted to the arts 
and sciences. 


BOULEVARD 
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From this Centre of Culture the eye will 
travel down the new Congress Avenue two 
miles to Halstead Street (now a slovenly 
shanty-town road, but destined to be a splendid 
boulevard) where there will lift itself to domin- 
ation of the whole city and of miles of out- 
stretching prairie the great dome and the 
clustering towers of a Civic Centre. 

Finally, around all will stretch a forest 
preserve, in a green crescent of one hun- 
dred miles, its tips on the lake shore. 
Through this forest will break highways 
into the country, and in particular a speed- 
way following the lake shore from Indiana 
to Wisconsin. 

Not since confusion of tongues struck the 
toilers on the too-ambitious walls rising in the 
plain of Shinar have men planned a city like this. 
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AS IT IS TO-DAY 





It is indeed a splendid plan. You may 
learn about it in the fine offices of Mr. Daniel 
H. Burnham, the architect, at the top of the 
Railroad Exchange Building, if you possess 
the influence necessary to admit you to those 
elevated precincts. You may read about it 
in a volume engraved and printed (not pub- 
lished) for the Commercial Club of Chicago, 
if you are so fortunate as to possess one of the 
(,650 numbered copies distributed among the 
elect. It is a splendid book, which cost at 
least $80,000 to prepare. 

Unfortunately, the people of Chicago haven’t 
seen the splendid book. It might be supposed 
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that, being a plan for their city, the citizens 
would like to see it. I daresay they would. 
The lovely pictures by Jules Guerin and 
Fernand Janin, reproduced in the volume, 
were exhibited at the Art Institute in a room 
arranged and lighted with much ingenuity and 
taste. Recently they have been exhibited 
in Boston, where they attracted flattering 
attention. But it cannot be said that one per 
cent. of the people of Chicago have any 
idea of the glorious things that have been 
planned for them. 

However, the Mayor has appointed a 
Commission to take the plan under its pro- 
tection. Those sincerely interested in the 
improvement of Chicago do not like the 
personnel of the Commission —there are too 
many politicians in it. Still less do they like 
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its Executive Committee — in which the poli- 
tician element is still more disproportionately 
strong. Undoubtedly Bath-House John Cough- 
lin and Johnnie Powers are distinguished citi- 
zens of Chicago, yet it would seem as if the 
particular abilities of these captains of barrel- 
house bums would add little to the development 
of the more beautiful Chicago of the future. 

The gentlemen who so generously worked 
out the plan are in no way responsible for the 
fact that the politicians have got hold of it 
for their own purposes. Unfortunate as this 
circumstance is, it is not this alone that has 
prevented the popularity of the scheme. 
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There can be no denying that by the masses 
it is regarded as a rich man’s plan. It is 
believed to be too much concerned with boule- 
vards for automobilists, with views and vistas, 
and too little with the practical and immediate 
amelioration of existing conditions. ‘I should 
be more interested in a plan that got the water 
out of my cellar and allowed my kids to get 
to school without having to play tag with 
trolley cars across two torn-up streets,” was 
the way one critic put it to me. “Labor” 
means much in Chicago. It is unfortunate 
that “Labor” was given but one representative 
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dents, makers of clothing and furniture and 
sausages — such are the men who conceived 
this thing. Yet it is purely and simply a plan 
for a City Beautiful. The generally practical 
men who father it will resent the suggestion, 
but it is clear that sesthetic and not practical 
considerations determined their plan from 
first to last. There is some talk of utility 
and increased efficiency, but nothing has 
really held the designers’ mind except possibil- 
ities of achieving beauty. 

The probability is that the Plan will find its 
chief office in the awakening of public senti- 














CHICAGO’S LAKE-FRONT, AS IT IS TO-DAY 





on the Plan Committee — John Fitzpatrick. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick declined to serve, for reasons 
substantially given above, but more _pictur- 
esquely stated by Fitzpatrick. 

One need not close one’s eyes to the short- 
comings of the plan to recognize its importance 
and interest. 

It is especially notable in that it is the scheme, 
not of poets and professional builders of 
Utopias, but of an association of business 
men, and they citizens of the particular city 
of all the world which is regarded as most 
practical, hustling, utilitarian, if not utterly 
sordid. Merchants, bankers, railroad _presi- 


ment throughout the whole population of 
Chicago to the possibility of making the city 
orderly and beautiful. The life of the metrop- 
olis is bound to be tremendously influenced 
by the fact that several hundreds of its leading 
citizens have interested themselves long and 
earnestly in planning for its beautification. 

Chicago is already magnificent, because its 
chief men have seen and planned magnificence 
for it. 


THE CITY ACTUAL 


Meanwhile, what of the city as it exists to-day ° 
Its physical features are well-enough known. 
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Materially, the impression it gives is that of 
activity and disorder, wealth and carelessness. 
It has its great buildings and its hovels — 
a square mile or so of stone blocks, massive 
and unornamented, mile on mile of slatternly 
shantied streets, and not so many miles of 
pretty, modest residences. An elevated rail- 
road ruins some of its best downtown thor- 
oughfares. It has a university admirable 
in location, equipment, and personnel. Grouped 
around a copy of Magdalen Tower, it lacks 
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and equally possible, with pains, to select 
characteristics going to prove it a centre of 
intelligence and refinement. 

The actual Chicago of to-day, the Chicago 
which is growing up to its greater destiny, 
is very human in the contradictions to be found 
in its character. 


INVESTIGATING THE MAYOR 


The formal government of a city is a feature 
which tells much concerning its spirit. 
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the traditions of an Oxford —and would 
throw them away if it were cumbered with 
them. No building of unimpeachable out- 
ward aspect stands in the city, but there is 
a club which has contrived for itself in the 
top of a tall building the most perfect Gothic 
hall in the New World, and an hotel with 
the most restful and satisfying reading-room 
a man may see in traveling in four continents. 
Chicago has — one might mention a hundred 
pleasant features, and as many of the other 
sort. It would be possible to write of it as 
a vulgar, rude, and uncultured community, 


Consider first the executive branch of 
Chicago’s government. The present Mayor, 
Fred A. Busse, a Republican, was elected 
in 1907 over Mayor Edward F. Dunne, whose 
plan of municipal ownership of the street 
railways was unacceptable to conservative 
business men. Busse was a scion of the 
street, an habitué of liquor saloons and other 
not conspicuously respectable resorts. He 
had, nevertheless, a certain reputation for 
good business sense and general honesty. He 
was elected by an unholy combination of low 
interests and decent ones, and inaugurated with 
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much rejoicing over the prospect of an efficient 
business administration. 

The first two years of Mayor Busse’s term 
passed to general satisfaction. His appoint- 
ments were deemed good, and there was less 
complaint than formerly of laxity in the 
departments. 

Last spring there was elected to Council 
from the Seventh Ward a young professor 
of the University of Chicago named Charles 
E. Merriam. As Charles E. Merriam is a 
man of whom the country is certain to hear 
much in the future, let me give him a few words 
of introduction, He is an Iowa man, now 
thirty-six years old; educated at his own 
State University and Columbia University, 
New York, with a year abroad. Since 1goo 
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its bonded indebtedness by about $16,000,000. 
The new bonds could only be issued, however, 
as called for by a popular referendum. 

Mr. Merriam saw his opportunity and 
offered in Council a resolution reciting that 
in view of the likelihood of an appeal to 
the citizens for a warrant to issue bonds, it 
was expedient to assure the citizens that the 
city government was making good use of its 
money, and that, therefore, a Commission be 
appointed to inquire into the municipal 
accounts with a view to suggesting any possible 
methods of economy. 

To refuse, under the circumstances, to pass 
this resolution would have been fatal to the 
success of any appeal to the public for more 
money. The Commission was created. Mr. 
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he has been an associate-professor in the 
department of political science of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He is the author of 
several learned works, but has graduated 
from abstract study of, to practical activity 
in politics. A year or two ago he made a 
study of the sources of the municipal revenue 
of Chicago, in preparation for the expected 
new City Charter. He also did valuable work 
as a member of the Commission appointed to 
study the possibilities for improving Chicago’s 
harbor. 

Mr. Merriam, when elected to Council, had 
an idea that the accounts of the city would 
bear looking into. He realized that it might 
not be the easiest thing in the world to get at 
those accounts. As events came about, it 
proved much easier than could have been hoped. 

In 1909 the Illinois Legislature by Act 
empowered the city of Chicago to increase 


Merriam, naturally, headed it. The Mayor 
did not suspect that the university professor 
dreamed of anything more than an academic 
exercise in theoretical political economy. 

The Commission took possession of a room 
in the Municipal Building and proceeded, to 
the astonishment of the Mayor, to hold a 
public inquest into the workings of his 
administration. 


A CORRUPT CITY HALL 


Within a week, the Merriam Commission 
had learned, and within thirty days it had 
convinced the city, that the municipal govern- 
ment was thoroughly corrupt; that it was 
controlled by a gang of looters banded to 
enrich themselves through fraudulent con 
tracts, false measures and weights, illega! 
purchases and criminal sales of city property, 
and a variety of other hold-up games. 
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It is no part of the purpose of this article to 
explain these games for the instruction of 
already adept officials of other cities. Truth 
to tell, they were not especially brilliant or 
original games. 

The first case taken up was that of Michael 
H. McGovern, a liberal-minded contractor 
who allowed the City Paymaster to hand him 
$45,000 more than his contract called for, on 
his declaration that he had encountered shale 
rock while excavating for a sewer in Lawrence 
Avenue. The shale existed only in the imagin- 
ation of McGovern and his City-Hall con- 
federates, the soil really being a fine clay, out 
of which McGovern planned to make brick 
to sell to the city. 

Followed the T. A. Cummings Foundry 
case. Just after Mr. Busse’s election to the 
mayoralty there was organized by Busse’s 
personal lawyer— under the presidency of 
Busse’s life-long friend, Thomas A. Cummings, 
and under the financial backing of Busse’s 
intimate, Andrew J. Graham—a_ foundry 
company. The foundry was designed by 
Busse’s own architect, E. M. Newman, with 
special reference to the manufacture of fire 
plugs, manhole covers and other cast-iron 


’ articles used by the city. On Busse’s accession 


to office this company began at once to enjoy 
a monopoly of the city’s cast-iron business. 
In these cases, the statute requiring advertis- 
ing for bids was obeyed, and the Cummings 
company’s bids were lowest. But the Com- 
mins company was not held to its bid. 
Whereas it had offered to furnish hydrant- 
covers at $26.76 per ton, and valve-basin 
covers at $23.40, it was actually paid at 
a far higher rate, even at one date $100 per 
ton for hydrant castings —four times _ its 
bid and three times the next lowest bid. The 
law was deliberately evaded by the device of 
ordering castings in lots of slightly less than 
$500, though hundreds of tons were so ordered. 
Under this lawless system of “split bills,” the 
company thus organized and favored was paid 
$120,000 out of the city treasury. It did its 
own weighing and fixed its own prices, which 
were an outrageous swindle. 

The Chicago Fire Appliance Company 
attracted the attention of the Merriam Com- 
mission. This is an institution reorganized 
by Mr. Harry A. Smith with a special view to 
taking care of the odds and ends of municipal 
graft, Mr. Harry A. Smith being Mayor 
Busse’s personal secretary (with a desk in the 
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Mayor’s office, his next-door neighbor) and 
secretary of the Busse Coal Company. The 
Chicago Fire Appliance Company has no 
factory, warehouses, nor wagons; its business 
investment consists of a supply of bill-heads. 
it does not handle nor see the goods which 
it “sells” to the city. When the city needs 
petty supplies, Business Agent Coleman tele- 
phones Smith’s Company at the Mayor’s 
office; the “Company”’ telephones to a manu- 
facturer, who delivers the goods to the city, 
but sends the bill to Smith. Smith copies 
the bill on his little typewriter, in the Mayor’s 
office, taking care to add from 30 per cent. to 
40 per cent. to the figures. ‘The Merriam Com- 
mission tested seventy samples of oil furnished 
the city by the Chicago Fire Appliance Com- 
pany and found all but four of them below 
the specification. 

Further investigations revealed the activities 
of a Coal Ring, formed to enjoy a monopoly 
in supplying the city, its public schools, etc., 
with fuel, and to secure private orders by hold- 
ing over the heads of business houses threats 
of increased assessment for taxation and threats 
from the smoke-inspection department. The 
centre of the coal ring was the Busse Coal 
Company, from which Busse had ostensibly 
retired on becoming Mayor. The Mayor’s 
secretary, Harry A. Smith, receives a salary 
of $5,000 as a salesman of the City Fuel 
Company, in addition to the graft which he 
enjoys in connection with the Fire Appliance 
Company. 


THE MAYOR EXCUSED 


These are but a few typical instances. It 
is declared that the investigation will show 
that more than $30,000,000 has been stolen 
from the city in Busse’s time — $10,000,000 
a year. This is about the rate at which the 
Tweed ring looted New York. 

It is illustrative of the spirit or Chicago 
that Mayor Busse has no lack of defenders. 
Very few indeed of the solid men of th< city 
allow themselves to be persuaded that the 
Mayor is a rogue. He is commonly looked 
upon as a somewhat simple man, fond of his 
friends and unable to distinguish between 
permissible kindness and criminal favoritism. 
Chicago, at this stage of its life, does not require 
its officials to make that distinction. Morality 
is not more refined in this young, lusty city 
than it is likely to be in a robust youth. 

It is not even possible to say that the dis- 
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closures of the Merriam Commission have 
caused any particular excitement. One news- 
paper has for some months been devoting its 
front page to the story; this newspaper is 
controlled by United States Senator Lorrimer, 
to whom, now that he has formed a new alliance 
with Governor Deneen, the Mayor’s fall 
would be welcome. The virtuous and out- 
raged wrath of the Senator’s newspaper is 
more strident than that of the average citizen. 
The latter is rather crest-fallen over the out- 
come of his expectation of a business admin- 
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istration — but he has never looked forward 
to that Utopian dawn when public office 
should not have one eye open for private 
graft. 

Let no one picture Chicago in too dark 
colors. It would be as far amiss to judge it to 
be a city abandoned to corruption as it would 
be to imagine it a metropolis as pure of soul 
as the designers of the Chicago Plan hope 
to make it lovely of outward feature. 

The city is a living, breathing personality. 
It is living according to the way of life — the 
inconsistent way of life. It is a being of mixed 
and contending impulses. It is conscious 
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of the attraction of righteousness and beauty, 
but the old familiar, easy-going paths are 
hard to leave. Meanwhile, many and dra- 

matic are the clashes between the city as it 
is content to be and its Higher Self. 


THE MUNICIPAL VOTERS’ LEAGUE 


There are many agencies at work for civic 
morality. Chief of them is the Municipal 
Voters’ League, which has cleared up the 
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Alderman” was a by-word. The band of 
precious boodlers then fattening on the spoils 
of municipal misrule has never anywhere had 
an equal, in the open corruptness, the merry 
and defiant iniquity of its operations. 

To-day less than twenty Aldermen are 
suspected of the possession of itching palms. 
Probably less than that number are actually 
corruptible. 

The change was effected thus: A meeting 
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legislative branch of the city government 
pretty thoroughly. 

In 18096 the Chicago City Council was 

mainly a body of professional ‘thieves. Mem- 
bership in it was almost conclusive evidence 
of a purpose to commit larceny. Of its sixty- 
eight members, precisely seven were honest 
men. The chief business of the remaining 
sixty-one was the open sale of legislation, the 
passage of blanket-franchise ordinances for 
themselves under bogus names, and the gen- 
eral sand-bagging of corporations. “Chicago 


oo 


in 1896 of some two hundred and_ forty 
righteous men selected a Committee of Onc 
Hundred, which in turn appointed a self- 
perpetuating Executive Committee of Nine, 
authorized it to work as the Municipal Voters’ 
League, and adjourned sine die. 

The Committee of One Hundred has never 
reassembled, and the general membership 
of the organization has never had a meeting; 
but the Executive Committee, working in the 
name of the League, has maintained for four- 
teen years a permanent office and staff, and 
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fought election after election in the interest 
of the people. 

The Municipal Voters’ League conceives 
its work to be the investigation of the characters 
and qualifications of candidates for Aldermen. 
That is all. The first year it defeated enough 
boodling candidates to give the Mayor an 
honest one-third in the Council to support 
his veto of graft ordinances. Continuing 
steadily at work, it has become the paramount 
influence in every election of Aldermen, and 
it has now almost reversed the conditions 
which it found at its organization. In other 
cities Committees of One Hundred and the 
like have fought and won one election — and 
forgot to fight the next. 

Not so in Chicago. There has been born 
in its soul a permanent, an abiding spirit of 
resistance to evil, a spirit watchful, never 
discouraged, willing to labor and to persist 
in laboring, with a determination as wakeful 
and constant as the influence which it opposes. 


ABILITY, NOT MERE HONESTY, NOW SOUGHT 


Of late the work of this noteworthy civic 
agency has broadened in respect of the fact 
that it has begun to require ability as well 
as honesty before it endorses a candidacy. 
Graft is more subtle than it used to be, and 
something more than mere negative incor- 
ruptibility is required to defeat it. More- 
over, the city is recognized to have interests 
which call for the largest measure of positive 
and constructive skill for their protection and 
promotion. The League has recently sought 
to induce men of real ability, distinguished in 
the world of business, of social or political 
economy, to undertake aldermanic duties. 

Especially is the improved character of the 
City Council to be rejoiced in because of the 
probability that this body will soon have to 
arrange the terms of a general merger of 
Chicago’s street-car and elevated railway lines. 

The Morgan interest has withdrawn from 
the streets of the city, and local capital now 
controls the Chicago City and connecting 
railways. Under the Fisher settlement the 
city takes 55 per cent. of the revenue of the 
lines, after operating expenses and_ fixed 
charges have been deducted. Immense sys- 
tems to the south of the city, including the 
Calumet and South Chicago Railway, and the 
Southern Street Railway, and the Hammond, 
Whiting and East Chicago Electric Railway, 
now carrying one hundred millions of pas- 
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sengers annually, wail to come in. A subway 
for freight transportation runs under the 
principal down-town streets. Though the 
engineering problem presented by the sandy 
soil is difficult, the building of a passenger 
subway by the United Railways Company is 
probable. It is even possible that the near 
future will see a consolidation of all the public 
service corporations of the city. The city’s 
interests should be cared for by aldermen 
not only of probity but of acumen. 

The Municipal Voters’ League is not alone 
in its work for civic righteousness. The City 
Club is another powerful guardian of the 
public interests. The Citizens’ Association 
is an old organization still active in the unearth- 
ing of fraud against the municipality. Perhaps 
no more practical good is being done than by 
the Juvenile Protective Association, and the 
League for the Protection of Immigrants. 
There are half a million Germans in Chicago, 
200,000 Irish, 130,000 Poles and 110,000 
Scandinavians. 


WAR AGAINST THE “WHITE SLAVES”’ 


In one respect Chicago continues to be 
morally behind any other American city, 
with the possible exception of New Orleans. 
“Vice” flourishes here with a spectacular 
openness inconceivable to one who knows 
only New York, Paris, London, or Berlin. 
There are four well-defined districts, the two 
chief ones being respectively in the South 
and West Sides. The former, a block of 
some twenty city squares, lined with brilliantly 
lighted resorts, is the location of the more 
pretentious places; the latter, more extensive 
but less ornate, is inhabited chiefly by Jews. 

In these two districts there are together 
about seven hundred illegal houses; in the 
whole city about twenty-five hundred. These 
figures are given me by an ex-assistant state 
attorney for a number of years specially con- 
cerned with the investigation of “white slave” 
cases, Mr. Clifford G. Roe. Mr. Roe has 
continued the prosecution of dealers in women 
since his retirement from office. 

He has prosecuted over three hundred men 
and women for “procuring,” and he has 
secured convictions in every case. Among 
well-known gentry of this ilk now languishing 
in prison tarough his agency are Mike and 
Molly Hart, Maurice and Madame von 
Bever, Monkey-faced Charley, Dick Tyler and 
Paul Auer, Abe Weinstein and Dave Garfinkel. 
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The last named is the latest important 
conviction, a member of the “bottom” gang 
of St. Louis, and the chief agent of the trade 
between that city and Chicago. 
were usually American girls from the restau- 
rants and department stores of St. Louis. 
Weinstein is a “driver’’ who operated in 
Chicago exclusively. He had a regular staff 
of young men and abandoned women, to 
whom he furnished money to haunt the parks 
and cheap resorts and lure girls. 

The trade came to Chicago with the World’s 
Fair in 1893. Before that date the business 
was, so to speak, desultory and unorganized. 
Since the World’s Fair it has been chiefly in the 
hands of Jews. The French flourished here 
for a few years, but have now practically 
abandoned the city. Some of the most 
desperate “drivers”? are Italians. The ma- 
jority of women are American-born. Mr. 
Roe, out of ample observation, believes that 
a majority are where they are through the 
work of procurers. He holds that the natural 
gravitation toward the life would be so small 
that the business would dwindle if the supply 
were not constantly maintained and renewed 
by dealers. 

Meanwhile, the myriads of lights glitter 
in the windows and in the half-open doorways 
of hundreds of illegal resorts — and, except 
a handful of philanthropic ii nobody 
in Chicago seems to care. 


POLICE CORRUPTION DOOMED 


There is, however, a growing interest in 
the relations of the police and the politicians 
with “vice.” The system of graft is, of course, 
that practised everywhere — payments to the 
police, and the purchase of liquors, dresses, 
and other supplies at excessive rates from 
politicians. Each of the inspectors of police 
has a “ man Friday,” whose business is reputed 
to be the collection of protection money. One 
inspector only was generally believed innocent 
— McCann, but he was easily convicted last 
summer by the new State’s Attorney, John 
E. W. Wayman. The new chief of police, 
Mr. Steward, is a man with a good Civil 
Service record, but of no pronounced force of 
character. 

It is a pleasure to report the prospect that a 
final end will be put to po‘ice knavery in 
Chicago through an institution which the 
city has lately created, and with which it is 
now gradually becoming acquainted. The 


His victims. 
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Municipal Court of Chicago was the subject of 
a special article in THE WoRLD’s Work last 
month. This Court is Chicago’s chief con- 
tribution to the cause of righteous city govern- 
ment, as it is also one of the most important 
departures in the administration of justice of 
modern times. 

When Chicago’s Municipal Court, having 
established itself beyond opposition, stretches 
out its arm in the full strength conferred upon 
it by law, there will be an end of corruption 
in the police force. 

This is the most gratifying prospect, the 
most definite promise, in the whole Chicago 
situation. 


THE CITY SAVED 


Somewhat such, then, is Chicago. It does 
not present, at every point, an agreeable 
picture. It is not, in every feature, a delight 
to contemplate. 

But it is jar more interesting than if it were. 

It is a living city, and its life is like all 
life — a conflict of many influences. In some 
respects it is the most interesting community 
in the land. It is one of the least sophisticated. 
Chicago’s emotions are sincere. It makes 
few pretenses. Physically, it is still in the 
early stage of development — but it promises 
to surpass the whole world in realized magnifi- 
cence, as it has already excelled it in the 
audacity of its vision of the City Beautiful. 
Morally, it is still in the stage of somewhat 
irresponsible youth, but the soberness of man- 
hood is coming to it. 

The spirit of youthfulness, indeed, its care- 
lessness, confidence, and buoyancy, inhabits 
it. Chicago still has citizens who want to 
keep it “wide open,” because a “liberal” 
policy puts money in circulation. The grow- 
ing majority of its population, however, have 
come to see that order, decency, well-kept 
streets, beautiful parks, splendid museums, 
will do more to draw desirable inhabitants 
and visitors than disorder, dissoluteness, and 
dirt. 

Chicago has, it must be remembered, this 
peculiarity: Planted in the very heart of the 
nation, it is an American city one in four of 
whose population is American. Yet the city 
is thoroughly American. Part of its energy, 
it is true, is spent in keeping itself so. It has, 
however, energy enough left to furnish the 
country with one of its most characteristic 
and inspiring spectacles — that of a great city, 
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swiftly risen from the wilderness soil, emerging 
through much travail, through many bitter 
and dramatic conflicts, to noble and beautiful 
things. 

There is a good deal of the old Adam in 
Chicago, but the city is working out its salva- 
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tion, and not in fear and trembling. Salvation 
is a process. Chicago is saved, in spite of its 
corrupt government, its wretched streets, its 
filthy air, its stretching miles of hovels; saved 
by its dream — by the faith in its heart and 
on its jocund face. 


THE SPEAKER OR THE PEOPLE? 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SYSTEM UNDER WHICH THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES HAS ABDICATED 


BY 


WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


rise?” 

The gentleman has been chosen 
by 200,000 American citizens to represent 
them in the Congress of the United States. 

He states the purpose for which he rises. 
He desires to move the passage of a bill. 

“The gentleman is not recognized for that 
purpose.” 

There is no other bill in debate, no resolu- 
tion under discussion. There is no order 
of the day demanding precedence. The 
previous question has not been moved. The 
gentleman’s purpose is not opposed to recog- 
nized public policy; it is not subversive of 
orderly procedure of the House; it is not 
idiotic nor frivolous nor indecent. There is 
no reason why the gentleman should not be 
recognized — except that back of the marble 
pulpit stands another gentleman with white 
chin-whiskers, a white waistcoat, and a carna- 
tion in his buttonhole, who doesn’t favor the 
passage of the bill, and who doesn’t propose 
to permit Congress to pass it. 

There are in the room some three hundred 
other gentlemen sitting at circling lines of 
desks, on whose mahogany tops the yellow 
light beats down from a grilled ceiling. These 
gentlemen are supposed to be engaged in 
making laws for the good of the country. The 
supposition is held only by the constituents 
at home—the gentlemen themselves are 
under no delusion as to their position. They 
are humble petitioners at the foot of the throne 
occupied by the tall figure in a white waist- 
coat, with a pink carnation in his buttonhok, 
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a white whisker under his chin, and a gavel 
in his left hand. 

The three-hundred-odd others know full 
well that they can pass no measure, debate 
no measure, amend no measure, without the 
consent of the tall man. ‘They understand 
that the fate of their desires is in his hands. 
They are aware that their own personal 
careers may be made or ruined by his humor 
or his whim. They know that, except as a 
group of petitioners whose constant impor- 
tunities secure small favors, they would as 
well be at home, leaving Joseph G. Cannon 
alone with the clerks and the business of Con- 
gress. ‘They know it, because it is their own 
doing. Nobody has wrested their power from 
them. They have abdicated. They them- 
selves passed the rules which authorize Mr. 
Cannon, among other things, to refuse them 
recognition. 

The people of the United States have heard 
a great deal about Cannonism. They know 
that Congress has at last risen against it. The 
people know what Cannonism is, but perhaps 
they are not quite clear as to why Cannonism 
is, or how it works. Few outside Washing- 
ton have any clear idea of what the conditions 
in Congress are. The people ought to hear 
the story, if for no other reason than that it 
is such an amazing one — so amazing that it 
might seem to be not the sober truth, but some 
grotesque and gigantic joke. But it is a story 
which should be told, besides, because the telling 
should warn the nation to ins’st on a thorough 
revolution in Congressional methods. The 
fall of Mr. Cannon will not, in itself, mean the 
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destruction of the tyrannical system by which 
Mr. Cannon rules. It is, after all, the system, 
not the man, that has reduced the popular 
branch of the national legislature to impotence 
abject and complete. 

The system, in outline, is not difficult to 
understand. In practice, it grows compli- 
cated — and funnier-—-or uglier. But the 
prime facts are these: 

THE SOURCES OF THE SPEAKER’S POWER 

One fact. The gentlemen of Congress ask 
the Speaker to name the standing committees 
and their chairmen. The real work of 
Congress, as everybody knows, is done by 
its standing committees. Some of these are 
more important than others; appointment to 
the important ones is much desired. A 
Congressman’s career depends on his mem- 
bership in good committees. A Congressman 
secures and retains such membership solely 
and alone by the Speaker’s favor. By tradi- 
tion, new members are entitled to expect 
assignments only to poor committees, and 
old members to better ones. Chairmanships 
are expected to fall to “ranking”? members 
of the committees. Joseph G. Cannon pays 
little attention to these expectations. His own 
will, his own personal likes and dislikes, his 
own plans and purposes, determine abso- 
lutely the position of every member of the 
House. ; 

We have, then, this farcical situation: Con- 
gressmen come to the House by virtue of 
election by the people. But they can do 
nothing in the House except through the 
House’s committees. ‘They go to committees 
by virtue of Joseph G. Cannon’s appointment. 
Their principal obligation, then, is to him — 
and never for a moment are they permitted 
to forget this. 

The other fact. Before he has named the 
committees, oh, yes! decidedly, before he 
has named the committees, the Speaker asks 
the House to adopt the rules of the preceding 
Congress. Under the Speakership of Joseph 
G. Cannon, to vote against the rules means to 
forfeit all chances of appointment to good 
committees. 

They are excellent rules. They do what 
they intend to do with a thoroughness beautiful 
to reflect upon. They leave the members of 
Congress nothing. They confer all power 
upon the Speaker. Since they cannot foresee 
the details of every parliamentary situation 
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and necessity, they create a permanent Com- 
mittee on Rules to carry out the Speaker’s 
further will. He is its chairman. Should any 
Congressman at any time presume to offer any 
amendment to the rules, it is (beautiful 
thought!) by the rules themselves referred to 
the Committee on Rules. They are excellent 
rules, “bull-proof and sky-high,” according 
to the Western members. They are renewed 
at the beginning of each session. The humor 
of Congress is perennial. 

Last spring there was a contest against the 
rules. Thirty-one insurgents, led by Mr. 
Norris of Nebraska, Mr. Murdock of Kansas, 
and Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin — gentlemen 
without a sense of humor — raised their voices 
for a change. They would have got the 
change but for the kindly assistance which 
twenty-three Democratic Congressmen _has- 
tened to extend to the Republican Speaker. 
A Mr. Fitzgerald, of Brooklyn, led his brethren 
to the defense of Mr. Cannon’s endangered 
throne. The night before the opening of the 
session, March 15, 1909, the Tammany Con- 
gressmen each received a telegram, “Vote for 
Fitzgerald amendment.” Ever mindful of 
the downtrodden, and grateful to his friends, 
Mr. Cannon is understood, shortly after, to 
have extended his hand to Albany and pre- 
vented the Republican legislature of New 
York from passing certain anti-Tammany 
legislation. Certainly he selected Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, the opponent of the Democratic leader 
of the House, for one of the two Democratic 
members of the Committee on Rules. By 
virtue of the appointment, this man becomes 
Democratic leader in Mr. Clark’s absence 
from the floor. He was, in fact, in charge of 
the East Side of the House when the fateful 
Norris amendment, taking away from the 
Speaker the right to appoint the House quota 
of the Ballinger Investigation Committee, 
came up. Certainly Mr. Cannon promoted 
the Democrats who came to his assistance, 
and demoted the Republican insurgents. He 
removed Mr. Norris from the important 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
and interred him in a dead Committee 
on Coinage, Weights and Measures. He 
deposed Mr. Cooper, who had been Chair- 
man of the Committee on Insular Affairs 
ever since its formation, and removed him 
from the committee altogether. He deposed 
and separated from the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Interior Department Mr. 
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Haugen, who had been its chairman for 
two Congresses. And so on. 


THE BULL-PROOF RULES 


The rules of the Sixty-first Congress deserve 
better of literature than their practical character 
is likely to vouchsafe them. They deserve the 
study and admiration of all who would under- 
stand the art of saying much in little — or 
rather of doing much in saying little. For 
instance, when they mean that no member 
may speak without Mr. Cannon’s permission, 
they merely say that a member may, “on being 
recognized,” proceed. But you will search 
the rules in vain for any clause or phrase 
which puts the Speaker under any obligation 
to recognize a member. The Speaker has, 
however, under arrangement previously made, 
recognized members who were not present. 
Why do not gentlemen who can’t get recogni- 
tion at the hands of the Speaker appeal from 
the Speaker? Because they have to be recog- 
nized before they can appeal. 

Excellent as the rules are, however, they 
would be inadequate without the constant 
watchfulness of the Committee on Rules. 

The designation of this admirable body 
gives little or no notion of its function. The 
“rules” with which it is occupied are the 
special methods of procedure by which legis- 
lation is accelerated or stopped — special 
steps for particular bills. 

Thus the Committee (that is, Mr. Cannon 
in the form of the Committee) will bring in a 
“rule” that a certain measure is to be debated 
not more than one hour. It will go further: 
it will supply a “rule” that no amendment 
may be offered to a certain measure. Or it 
will even provide a “rule” that only one 
specified amendment may be offered. It will 
give the very language of the amendment which 
may be offered. 

This is the sort of a rule under which the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill was passed, and here, 
as well as anywhere, a few remarks may be 
made on that amazing performance. 


HOW CONGRESSMEN MAKE A TARIFF 


There are a great many items in a tariff 
bill; the Payne-Aldrich schedule had 4,000 
items. Most of them nobody in Congress 
wanted to debate; but there were some which 
Congressmen did most emphatically want 
to debate —woolens, yarn, worsteds, cotton. 
With woolen manufacturing companies declar- 
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ing dividends of from 15 per cent. to 57 per 
cent., there is no doubt in the world that lower 
rates would have been secured for these 
necessities — had Congress been allowed to 
get at them. Congressmen would have liked 
to get at the tariff on petroleum, which was 
coming in with a countervailing duty. 

They were not permitted to do so. When 
the Tariff Bill came finally before the House 
it was under the “rule” (April 3, 1909), which 
provided that no amendment should be in order 
except as regards barley, barley-malt, hides, 
and lumber, and that there should “be in 
order a single amendment in regard to petro- 
leum, such amendment being, in words and 
figures, as follows: ‘crude petroleum, and 
its products, 25 per cent ad valorem.’ ” 

That is to say, the 391 members of Congress 
sent to Washington by the people of the 
United States, for the purpose of legislating 
for them, were to be allowed to pass a tariff 
bill thoughtfully prepared for them by “the 
leaders”’; they were to be allowed to express 
any dissatisfaction they might feel with this 
tariff bill to this extent, namely: they might 
offer amendments affecting the price of barley, 
leather, and lumber, and they were also 
further graciously allowed to say that they 
preferred a 25 per cent. ad valorem duty on 
oil to a countervailing duty on that necessity. 

That represents the full extent to which the 
representatives of the people of the United 
States were, as Representatives, on the floor 
of the House, allowed to participate in the 
jraming of the Tariff Act under which we 
are now living. 

The ‘“‘rule’”’ was made by Speaker Cannon, 
through his Committee on Rules. 


THE FINE ITALIAN HAND AT WORK 


Back of the date of the reporting of the 
Payne bill to the House, there is a little history 
in which the power of the Speaker comes out. 

It was freely expected by both parties that the 
Ways and Means Committee’s bill would put 
petroleum on the free list, Mr. Payne and every 
other Republican member of the Committee 
being opposed to the countervailing duty. It 
was at the personal command of the Speaker, 
Mr. Cannon, and because of obligations owed 
and favors expected, that these members 
repudiated their own convictions and turned 
their backs on the interest of the people. The 
row was tremendous. Several members con- 
templated resigning their seats, feeling that 
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they could never go back to their districts with 
the stigma upon them of having voted to put 
a duty on kerosene. But the Speaker’s word 
was law. The Committee put the duty on 
petroleum into the bill. 

Outside of Congress itself, it is difficult to 
appreciate the moral strength which has lain 
behind the Speaker’s command. ‘The Repub- 
lican who disobeyed it became a political out- 
cast. His career was closed. His constituents 
were, in some mysterious way, given to under- 
stand that their member had no influence and 
could do nothing for them. ‘The very door- 
keepers refused to speak in public to the 
“insurgent” leaders. Their wives were 
socially ostracized. It is not to be wondered 
at that the members of Mr. Cannon’s best 
committee came to see eye to eye with him 
on the subject of petroleum. 

We might stop here a moment to consider 
tariff reform in its progress through Congress. 
We observe that: 

The Tariff Bill was framed initially by a 
Committee of Mr. Cannon’s appointment; 

In the progress of its work, Mr. Cannon 
personally imposed his will upon its members; 

When it emerged from this one of his com- 
mittees, another of his committees by “rule” 
jorbade amendment by Congressmen except 
on a few specified subjects, on one of which the 
very language of the only permitted amendment 
was furnished. ' 

Mr. Cannon in his own person, or in that 
of one of his lieutenants, presided over Con- 
gress when it “deliberated,” under the “rule” 
of his committee, on the bill framed by his 
committee, under his imposed influence. 

Mr. Cannon made the committee which 
framed the original bill; Mr. Cannon entered 
that committee when it was about to express 
an opinion of its own and bent it to his will; 
Mr. Cannon refused to allow Congress to alter 
the bill he submitted save in four of its 4,000 
particulars, and dictated the language of the 
only allowable alternative in one of these four 
cases; Mr. Cannon controlled the _parlia- 
mentary procedure of the House when, under 
these conditions, it was permitted the formality 
of passing the bill. 

Finally, Mr. Cannon appointed the Conferees 
who “represented” the House in the dis- 
cussion of “its” differences with the Senate. 
In doing this, Mr. Cannon passed over 
Mr. Hill of Connecticut, whose rank on the 
Committee of Ways and Means entitled him 
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to a place on the Conference Committee, and 
Mr. Needham of California, both fair men who 
would have faithfully represented the House 
Bill, and put in their places Mr. Calderhead 
and Mr. Fordney, men whose aim in life is to 
keep the tariff up. The House had voted a 
duty of $1 per thousand on rough lumber; 
the Senate, a duty of $1.50. Mr. Fordney 
is a lumber dealer. He had voted in the 
Committee for a $2 duty. He had said on the 
floor of the House, “I sweat blood every time 
they reduce a schedule.” Mr. Cannon could 
have had but one purpose in appointing these 
men to the Conference Committee, namely, 
not to represent the will of the House, but to 
defeat it. 

This is a just and even moderate account 
of the facts. Does it constitute an account 
of anything recognizable as Republican govern- 
ment — or is it the most complete caricature, 
the most entertaining travesty, the most 
uproarious farce, the hugest joke, of which 
Republican government has ever been the 
subject ? 


UNPREMEDITATED INCIDENTAL COMEDY 


The best farces are sometimes made more 
laughable by fortuitous circumstances. Power- 
ful as the Speaker is, he is not infallible. 
Occasionally, sharp practice is too sharp. 
History supplies us here with a touch of 
unpremeditated comedy. 

To the amendment — the only one on which 
Congress was to be allowed to vote — to the 
amendment “crude petroleum, and its prod- 
ucts, 25 per cent. ad valorem,” Mr. Norris of 
Nebraska, not having the fear of the Lord 
before his eyes, astounded the whole House 
by offering an amendment to strike out the 
figures ‘‘25”’ and substitute therefor the 
figure “1.” This was in Committee of the 
Whole, and the Speaker had put Mr. Olmsted 
into the Chair. He ruled it out of order to 
offer an amendment to this amendment. But 
the House saw its opportunity. Voices cried 
out, appealing from a ruling so glaringly 
wrong, and a rousing majority sustained the 
appeal. Mr. Norris’s amendment was there- 
fore in order. Mr. Cannon, his plan upset 
and his reign temporarily suspended, was 
compelled to take the floor like an ordinary 
member. He ranted, raved, besought and 
vituperated — for once in vain. On roll- 
call, the House, for a moment released and 
jubilant, voted 322 to 47, seven to one, for free oil. 
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It was due solely to an accidental mis- 
carriage of the Speakership programme that 
Congress got what 85 per cent. of its members 
wanted. Except for an accident, the country 
would have been saddled with a 25 per cent. 
duty on oil, to which a seven-to-one majority 
of the people’s Representatives in Congress 
was opposed. 


HOW CONGRESS VOTED AN EMERGENCY BILL 


Let not this little misadventure of the 
Speaker divert attention from the method by 
which generally he has saved Congress the 
labor of thinking out its legislation for itself. 
The chief elements of the method are the 
Speaker’s power of appointment and _ his 
Committee on Rules. He has influenced the 
fate of proposed legislation through the power 
of assignment to what committee he chose; 
he has controlled every committee to the extent 
of having created its membership and its chair- 
man; he has influenced the opinions and votes 
of Congressmen through all-powerful favors, 
threats and promises; he has shut off debate 
and estopped amendments through his “rules”’; 
he has presided over the “deliberations” which 
his “rules” allow; he has recognized or 
refused to recognize according as the purpose 
of the Congressman who presumes to speak 
was or was not agreeable to him. 

There was the case of the Currency Bill 
of two years ago. An emergency existed in 
the country; money was direly needed and 
demanded. A _ bill was proposed in the 
Senate, providing for the issue of an emer- 
gency currency based on railroad and 
other securities. It was soon seen to be 
altogether unacceptable to the House. The 
Speaker appointed a special committee, which 
in due course brought in what was known 
as the Vreeland Bill. This was fairly agreeable 
to the sentiments of Congressmen. It was 
referred to a Conference Committee appointed 
by Mr. Cannon. This Committee reported 
back to the House on the eve of adjournment, 
in the midst of general confusion and anxiety. 
In such haste was its report prepared that the 
printed copies laid on members’ desks were 
full of misprints. Pages were not even num- 
bered. It was found that the bill now recom- 
mended was the original House Bill with the 
Senate Bill tacked on to it. ‘This came up under 
a suspension of the rules. 

What could be done? Nothing could be 
done except to pass the bill, or pass no bill. 
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The Speaker had so arranged that Congress 
could give the country such relief as could be 
given under the measure which Congress 
didn’t want — or leave it without relief. The 
American people are a practical people. They 
ask for results, not reasons. A Representative 
who went home and explained that he had 
voted against the only currency bill it was 
possible to pass, because he didn’t like half of 
its provisions, would never have gone to 
Washington again. The House swallowed 
the Senate Bill. 


THE TRICK RIDER 


The Speaker constantly has recourse to the 
amusing trick of defeating the will of the House 
by having its committees tack objectionable 
provisions on to bills otherwise acceptable. 
He did this, in a curiously sapient way, with 
the bill compelling publication of campaign 
expenses. Mr. Cannon has gone up and 
down the country declaring that the Democrats 
defeated this measure, wretches that they are, 
incapable of understanding the beauties and 
glories of a pure election. So, indeed, did the 
dastardly Democrats. But this is why: 

Mr. McCall of Massachusetts originally 
introduced the bill in question (H. of R. 20112) 
in the first session of the Sixtieth Congress. It 
was referred to the Committee on the Election 
of the President, Vice-President, and Members 
of Congress. Here it received the warm 
championship of Mr. Norris of Nebraska. 
The chairman of the Committee, Mr. Gaines, 
had his doubts about the bill, but only one 
member, Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania, was 
against it. Mr. Norris secured the approval 
of Mr. Dalzel and Mr. Payne, who attended 
a committee meeting and advised that it would 
be good Republican politics to report favorably. 
This was now unanimously resolved on, and 
Judge Norris was unanimously asked to take 
charge of the bill on the floor. It was reported 
back April 2oth. 

Mr. Norris found that he could get no 
recognition for the purpose of putting the bill 
on its passage. He made his call on the 
Speaker and was flatly told that the bill was 
nonsense and no chance would be given it. 
Mr. Cannon’s characterization of the folly 
of such sentimental twaddle was eloquent 
and clear. Nothing would move him to 
recognize the representative of the Committee 
with his motion to pass the bi. 

On May rath, however, Mr. Crumpacker 
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of Indiana was recognized with a publicity 
bill which bore the same number as the com- 
mittee bill and consisted of it, with the addition 
of four new sections. ‘These had no reference 
to publicity for contributions, but were regu- 
lations against election frauds drawn from 
Federal statutes of reconstruction days directed 
at the South. They had been tacked on to the 
publicity bill with the deliberate purpose of 
solidifying the Southern vote against the 
measure. In this loaded form, the bill was 
rushed through the House, but, as was expected 
and intended, the Southern Senators secured 
its defeat in the Senate. 

Was it the wicked Democrats or the Speaker 
who defeated the campaign-expenses publica- 
tion bill? 


THE PRIVILEGE OF TALKING 


The degree to which the Speaker controls 
the time in Congress has been another source 
of his autocracy. 

One thing that the public does not under- 
stand is that the House of Representatives is 
in session for only a very few minutes of the 
day — for a minute or two after twelve o’clock, 
and for five or six minutes just before five 
o’clock in the afternoon. ‘There are hundreds 
of members who never made a speech and 
scores who never made a motion in the House 
— not because they are lazy, but because they 
are not allowed to speak or make: a motion 
in the House. 

When the Speaker’s gavel falls after the 
chaplain’s “Amen,” any member has the 
theoretical right to rise and make a motion. 
As a matter of fact, and as a rule, only those 
who have beforehand obtained permission 
of the Speaker will be recognized. Usually 
only one member is recognized, and his motion 
is that the House now go into Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, for a 
particular purpose, which the motion specifies. 

The House then goes into Committee of 
the Whole. There is no physical change 
save that the silver mace is taken down from 
the marble column on which it has stood for 
three minutes, and the Speaker leaves the 
Chair, calling one of his lieutenants to the 
easier task of keeping control of the Committee. 

For, be it known, the Speaker and the 
organization remain in control even when the 
House is sitting as the comparatively harmless 
Committee of the Whole. The Chairman 
immediately recognizes, not the first gentleman 
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who rises, but the chairman of the Committee 
in charge of the bill. He, now in possession 
of the floor, yields his time piecemeal for five, 
ten, or twenty minutes, to members who 
desire to speak. For so long a member may 
speak; with unanimous consent, he may speak 
even longer; at all events, he will be given 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in 
the Record to any length — for most of this 
speaking is for home consumption. 

Only, be it remembered, the privilege of 
talking does not necessarily imply the right 
of doing anything else. The Committee of 
the Whole is in session for a specified purpose, 
and any motion aside from that purpose is out 
of order. 

Not that the speeches made in Committee 
of the Whole need confine themselves to the 
bill which is supposed to be under considera- 
tion. Frequently the “leaders” desire to 
drag out general discussion for days, so that 
there will be no time for the House to take 
up certain legislation which they don’t want 
considered. On the other hand, when it is 
desired to shorten the debate, debate can 
easily be limited or instantly cut off. It is 
true that under the “five-minute rule,’ when 
the bill in Committee of the Whole is read 
by paragraphs, any member has a right to 
offer an amendment and to speak on it, if he 
desires, for five minutes. But this practice 
may be, and is, when the organization desires 
it, suspended. 


WORKING UNDER “‘SUSPENSION”’ 


It is under “suspension of the rules” that 
many of the Speaker’s little practical jokes 
are performed. Here is a true and enter- 
taining narrative: 

A bill containing an appropriation of 
$423,000 for the purchase of a parcel of 400 
acres of land in the District of Columbia 
to add to Rock Creek Park was referred by 
Mr. Cannon to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. A_ sub-committee 
viewed the land and concluded that it was not 
worth the price, nor anything like the price, 
and, on this opinion, the Committee reported 
adversely as to this item. 

A little later, nevertheless, a separate bill 
containing this one appropriation alone was 
introduced into the Senate. It passed the 
Senate. When this bill came to the House, 
the Speaker this time referred it, not to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
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which was informed upon the subject and 
which had once reported against it as a graft, 
but to the Committee on Appropriations. 
This Committee reported it back with a 
favorable recommendation. Mr. Tawney of 
Minnesota —a particular Cannon devotee 
— was recognized by the Speaker and moved 
the passage of the bill. A spirited fight fol- 
lowed. The truth was told, and the House, 
unwilling to vote an appropriation which had 
in its hearing been denounced as this one 
had been, defeated the bill on roll-call by a vote 
of 57 yeas to 164 nays. This may be found 
in the Record of the first session of the Sixtieth 
Congress, pages 6998-7003. ‘The date was 
May 26, 1908. 

This ought to have ended the matter. It 
did not. On the evening of March 3, 1909, 
in the same Congress, a few hours before its 
expiration, when all was haste, confusion, and 
noise, a member who had served on the sub- 
committee which had reported against the 
purchase happened to pass by the clerk’s 
desk. His ear was struck by the words 
“zodlogical park,” and he stopped and listened 
to the bill which the clerk was reading. He 
recognized the identical old bill which the 
House had voted down. Without any further 
consideration by a committee, without any 
further report, and yet without change of a 
word, a syllable, a letter, or a punctuation 
mark, here it was again on its passage in an 
hour of uproar and confusion, when no one on 
the floor was likely to note it. A motion to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill had been 
made by Mr. Smith, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. The 
sub-committee member demanded a second 
and then communicated his misgivings to 
Mr. Davis of Minnesota, who volunteered 
to sound Mr. Smith. The conversation ran 
something like this: 

“Smith, what is this bill?” 

“Why, it’s a bill to add 4oo acres to the 
Zoological Park.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I suppose we ought 
to do all we can for parks and all that 
sort of thing. I really don’t know much 
about it. The Speaker asked me to see it 
through.” 

A few words of explanation — that is to 
say, a few words calling public attention to 
what otherwise would have been done in secret 
— doomed the bill. It was defeated, 31 yeas 
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to 192 nays—which may be found in the 
Record of the second session of the Sixtieth 
Congress, pages 3787, 3788, and 3792-4. 


DID THE CONSTITUTION MEAN THIS? 


It must by now be fairly clear how the 
Speaker may dictate, and has all but abso- 
lutely dictated, the action of the House, by 
controlling its time and its parliamentary 
procedure, after having constituted its work- 
ing committees and made himself a perennial 
fount of special “rules.” The system is 
well-nigh perfect, the abdication of the power 
of Representatives is as nearly complete as 
anything can be in this imperfect world. 

The Speaker may bury any bill privately; 
he may determine the shape in which it shall 
come out of Committee if he allows it to come 
out at all. He may dictate whether or not a 
bill, after having been reported, shall be put 
on its passage; whether or not members may 
speak on it or offer to amend it. He may, 
and on important measures does, prevent mem- 
bers doing more than voting Aye or Nay on a 
particular and fully formulated bill. They 
may have debated and passed the tellers on a 
hundred amendments dealing with the minutiae 
of a bill, only to find that on the final vote 
for passage they have to accept or reject a 
totally different bill—or one which utterly 
ignores all their debates and votes — find that 
they have, after all, only the alternative of 
accepting a measure with provisions which they 
have stricken out or without provisions which 
they have put in, or go without any legisla- 
tion. Congress still has a veto on the Speaker, 
but that is about all it has. 

The advantages of the condition to which 
Congress has been reduced are many. For one 
thing, members have been saved from the 
necessity of studying public questions; after 
their first term, few members have even pre- 
tended to study them. For another thing, 
progressive legislation has been discouraged. 
It is hard and practically impossible to get 
any measure of social or political progress past 
the Speaker. Just as Mr. Cannon stood 
against a downward revision of the tariff and 
a scientific currency bill and postal reform, 
and immigration restriction, so he stands 
against railway rate regulation, a parcels- 
post, a postal-saving system, direct election of 
Senators, an income-tax bill, pure-food legis- 
lation, waterways improvements, and the 
conservation of forest and coal lands and water- 
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power. Under him, the House has become 
the chief bulwark of conservatism. 

Congress has another privilege —it may 
petition the Speaker. Petition him a member 
must if he wants a chance to speak or make a 
motion in the House. 

Mr. Heflin, member of the Committee on 
Agriculture, asked unanimous consent to call 
up a bill, already unanimously recommended 
by the Committee, making it unlawful for 
Government employees to divulge Govern- 
ment cotton statistics prior to publication. 
Mr. Payne objected. A hundred members 
then signed a petition requesting the Speaker 
to recognize Mr. Heflin for this purpose. He 
arose again, and was again refused recognition. 
When he expostulated, the Speaker said: 
“The Chair had reason to suppose there would 
be objection.”” There had been no objection. 
There would have been none, for Mr. Heflin 
had observed Mr. Payne’s absence. Mr. 
Heflin went up to the Speaker’s stand and 
privately besought recognition, but Mr. Cannon 
told him that he had agreed with Mr. Payne 
not to allow the bill to be called up in the 
latter’s absence. The Speaker had prom- 
ised one member to deprive another member 
of his rights, to spurn the prayer of a quarter 
of the House, and to defeat a meritorious 
measure. Page 1507 of the Record (Friday, 
February 4, 1910) will confirm this incident. 

If this is what the Constitutioh meant by 
making the House of Representatives its first- 
named and chief creation, if this is what the 
national legislature is maintained for, then 
all is well—except that the elaborate elec- 
tion machinery and the considerable expense 
involved in returning 391 Congressmen might 
be spared. A one-man Congress might be 

‘more economically maintained than it is under 
the present system. 

The Constitution apparently erred in sup- 
posing that the people desired direct repre- 
sentation at the Capitol. By a curious irony, 
the Senate, the aristocratic body, has become 
more truly representative of the people than 
the popular branch of Congress. While in 
England the House of Commons is asserting 
and extending its power, in America the 
people’s Representatives have surrendered 
their authority. 

How did this come about? By the appear- 
ance, at the proper historic moment, of the 
figure whose talents this article celebrates. 
Mr. Cannon was not a commanding influence 





when he was on the floor of the House. Strict 
party regularity gained him good committee 
appointments, but it was charged against him 
then that prominent among his traits of char- 
acter were Narrow-mindedness, Cunning, and 
Vanity. Lifted to power, these traits become 
Conservatism, Sagacity, and Administrative 
Force. 

The Speakership System existed for years 
without developing its beneficent possibilities. 
The rules are essentially what they were in 
the day of Reed, Crisp, and Henderson. It 
required the combination of the system and 
the personality, characterize it how one may, 
of Joseph G. Cannon. 

It required more: it required the incentive 
furnished in the social-political crisis which 
the country is to-day facing. Compared 
with the conflict now opening between Wealth 
and Manhood, Privilege and Equal Oppor- 
tunity, the political struggles of the past have 
been sport. Privileged Wealth realized the 
seriousness of the coming fight before the 
people realized it. Wealth entrenched itself 
in Congress. Recognizing the possibilities 
in the Speakership, it built up its organization 
around that office. Mr. Cannon, a man who 
belongs to another age of public morality, a 
statesman into whose brain no glimmer of the 
social truths which inspire the progressive 
public men of the day could possibly penetrate, 
became its capable instrument. When we 
speak of Mr. Cannon, then, we mean the 
Machine, the Organization, on which the 
preservation of the privileges of Wealth depend. 

Mr. Cannon’s efficiency is indisputable. 
Unfortunately, it became so complete that it 
has overreached itself. 

Mr. Cannon will not remain in the Speaker- 
ship longer than the close of the present Con- 
gress. Perhaps not till then. How his final 
overthrow will be accomplished may not be 
predicted, but, since the vote of January 7th, 
it is certain. The ‘‘insurgents” of yesterday 
will be the heroes of a successful revolution 
to-morrow. 

But what will it avail, now that the possi- 
bilities of the system have been developed, 
what will it avail to depose a particular tyrant, 
and clothe another man with the power which 
he possessed? Ij the people’s Representatives 
at the Capitol are to resume their constitutional 
rights and duties, the elimination of Cannon 
must be jollowed by a repudiation of the rules 
which made Cannonism possible. 




















HOW IMMIGRANTS SOLVE THE COST OF 


LIVING 


LITTLE STORIES OF EUROPEAN MILL-HANDS WHO HAVE PUT MONEY IN THE NEW 
ENGLAND BANKS WHILE THEIR AMERICAN NEIGHBORS MADE ONLY A SCANT LIVING 


BY 


LEWIS E. MacBRAYNE 


OHN NIMKA and William Bochenko 
came to the United States on’ the 
steerage deck of an immigrant steam- 

ship. They belonged to that class vaguely 
known as “ Polanders,”’ and they had almost 
no knowledge of the English tongue, barely 
enough money to gain admission into the 
country, and no definite plans for the future, 
other than that they intended to work. They 
were the typical average men of their class, 
unimaginative, poorly dressed, and generally 
unprepossessing in appearance. 

They landed in New York, but their destina- 
tion was New England, where the trail of 
those who had gone before already led to 
every cotton and woolen mill in the six states; 
and in one of these factories each found employ- 
ment at $5 a week. For nine years their 
highest wage was $7.50, though in the tenth 
year of their stay they were able to make $9 
in another department. And in that year 
they gave notice to their overseer one day that 
they were going to quit work and go back to 
their own country; and their joint savings, 
when they drew them from the banks where 
they had been earning interest, amounted to 
$3,500. 

In the manufacturing town where these 
men had gained what was to them a fortune, 
there lived a Yankee in the house where his 
father and grandfather had been born. The 
Native Born had an income of $15 a week 
when Nimka and Bochenko arrived in town 
in search of employment, and at the end of 
the ten years it had increased to $16. Yet, 
aside from a small insurance policy that he 
kept paid up, the Yankee had not a cent to 
show for his labors when the Polanders drew 
their money from the savings banks; and he 
had worked industriously all the time, and 
had practised frugality with his small family. 





It was the Native Born who told me about 
Nimka and his companion’s savings, and I 
put the question to him: “How did they 
do it?” 

He replied ruefully: “They didn’t live.” 

But didn’t they? Living in expectation 
while the Native Born lived in the knowledge 
of an unsatisfactory condition, who is to say 
that they had not a mental as well as a finan- 
cial balance in their favor? 

Nimka and Bochenko, in their own land, 
had been burdened with a peasant’s poverty 
and lack of resources. The Native Born, 
several thousand miles away, found himself 
in as discouraging a predicament, though his 
environment was upon a higher plane of 
living. Nimka and his friend, finally spurred 
on by an ambition that God gives his people 
as an antidote to their poverty, finally set sail 
for a new land, and in due time settled within 
sight of the Native Born’s homestead. It 
mattered not to them that he had a problem 
as acute as their own. They were seeking 
opportunity, and were intent upon finding it; 
and for the next ten years they lived upon the 
social frontier, denying themselves luxuries 
and often ordinary comforts, that when they 
returned to their home-land it might be with 
full purses and the knowledge of complete 
success. 

But let us pass to the citation of other human 
documents. There is Annie Anastriga, a 
Polish girl, still a new-comer. She found 
employment in a woolen-mill at an average pay 
of $6.20 a week. At the end of fourteen 
months she had a bank-book showing $150 to 
her credit, and was well-dressed on Sundays 
and _ holidays. 

But this is another example of an unmarried 
worker, you argue. We will pass, then, to 


Joseph Mardust, who came over from the, 
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North of Europe twelve years ago, and began 
work in a factory at $6 a week, which was the 
highest wage he received for eight years. He 
was raised to $9 when good times came, and 
upon this he soon married a girl of his own 
nationality. It was necessary now for him to 
engage a whole tenement; and though both 
he and his wife had saved a considerable sum 
of money, their household equipment when 
they started consisted of one bed, two chairs, 
a table, a stove, and a few dishes and cooking 
utensils. They decided to rent two of their 
rooms; and they secured seven boarders — 
four for one room, and three for the other. 
What these boarders really engaged was a 
fourth or a third of an empty room, and into 
this each one moved a bed — bought second- 
hand in the majority of cases — and prepared 
to board himself, or herself. Mrs. Mardust 
did the actual cooking upon her stove, at a 
charge of a few cents a week. It was under- 
stood that the boarders should do their wash- 
ing at the common tub, or pay for having it 
done. 

On Sunday all the inmates of the tenement 
were able to present a respectable appearance; 
and, being Catholics, they were in due time 
gathered into the flock of an Irish priest, who 
was shepherd over no less than five nationali- 
ties. The Mardusts had no difficulty in 
collecting the weekly money due them, and they 
were enabled to occupy their dwelling virtually 
rent-free. On the first of last May Mardust, 
with his little family, closed out their venture 
in America, and with a draft for $2,000 on a 
foreign bank sailed for “home,” intending to 
purchase a farm and lead a country gentleman’s 
life. 

I might tell you of a score of similar cases 
among the “Polanders.’’ There was John 
Pulaski, for one, who came over as an immi- 
grant ten years ago and fell into the common 
error of trying to conceal his nationality by 
changing his name to John “Smith.” Six 
years ago he married the sister of one of his 
friends, and two remarkable children have 
been born to them. The oldest, a boy of 
five, is fluent in four languages — Polish, 
Italian, French, and English. The “Smiths” 
decided to take boarders after their first child 
was born; but they had begun to rise in the 
social scale, and found that there were others 
of their class now willing to pay for something 
better than the part occupancy of a sleeping 
room. So they announced that they would 
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take boarders “American way”; and they 
charged from $3 to $4 a week for room and 
board —and they got it. More than one 
of their countrymen had decided to remain 
in the United States, and consequently relaxed 
the rigid economy for saving. But the 
“Smiths” put a small fortune aside, and have 
gone back to their own land, carrying 
with them American children, and American 
ideas. ; 

Five years ago Zydor Banas came to the 
United States from the Polish province of 
Galicia in Austria. He was twenty years 
old, spoke only a few words of English, and 
landed without an extra dollar. He found em- 
ployment in a factory until he could learn the 
language and save a little money. Now, 
at the end of the five years, he owns a suc- 
cessful bakery, and is worth $5,000. Three 
years ago his brother Emil came over under 
similar circumstances. He, too, went into 
the mills, studied the language and the customs 
of the people about him, and is already in 
business for himself as a photographer, having 
bought out an established studio. These 
young men are good types of the ambitious 
immigrants who remain in the mills only long 
enough to get out of them, and who have all 
\the instincts that lead to good citizenship. 

During the depression of 1908, Greek adults 
worked in New England mills for fifty cents a 
day, and were glad to find employment even at 
that wage. To-day, they are receiving the 
regular schedule, and are again saving money, 
though the American is still crying out against 
the high cost of living and the decreasing pur- 
chasing power of his dollar. How do they 
do it? 

Let us take the case of Paraskaves Stephan- 
akos, who came here from the province of Mace- 
donia. He landed in Boston with just enough 
money to get by the inspectors, and the first 
thing that he did after his admission was to 
purchase an inexpensive suit of American 
clothes. He did this upon the advice of a 
countryman who had met him, and who was 
to take him to one of the manufacturing cities 
inland. 

Stephanakos’s friend took not only him, 
but ten of his fellow immigrants on the follow- 
ing day, and organized them into a “chamber.” 
A tenement was secured for $12 a month, 
and the dozen men set up communistic house- 
keeping. Each was to have an equal share 
in the “chamber,” with the right to sell his 
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interest if he desired to withdraw at any time. 
Such furniture as was purchased was in 
greater part second-hand. An account was 
opened at a Greek baker’s, and another at a 
Greek butcher’s. On Saturday the per capita 
Ast of the club’s living expenses was figured 
out, and the accounts were paid. 

Stephanakos was not successful in obtain- 
ing work during the first week, nor were all 
of his associates; but the club carried them 
until they -had found a place in the mills, when 
they paid up their indebtedness. The average 
cost of living for a week came to about $1.50 for 
each man, to which twenty-five cents might be 
added for his share of the rent. Even on a $5 
wage this afforded a good margin for saving, 
when a man was fairly started. 

Although these men had not been accus- 
tomed to much of a meat diet at home, they 
found that the hard work required it here, and 
that in the end it was the cheapest kind of food 
for the principal meal of the day. So, after 
a day in the shops, with bread and perhaps a 
piece of cheese for lunch, they would cook a bit 
of meat with a vegetable at night, and enjoy it 
from their common hoard. On Saturday 
half-holidays, and on Sundays, they often had 
something of a feast. 

At the end of a year Stephanakos changed his 
name to Peter Brown, and began to make plans 
for the future, when he should have enough 
capital to warrant leaving the mills, He 
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saw about him men who within a few years 
had made enough to buy reu estate, to open 
stores in business streets beyond the Greek 
quarter, to patronize American tailors, and to 
fraternize with Americans. ‘The more pros- 
perous among them were driving automobiles; 
several had married Amecican girls; instead 
of dodging the poll-tax assessed against them, 
they were becoming naturalized. 

At the end of the second year, Peter Brown 
left the “chamber”’ and joined a smaller club, 
taking his meals at one of the Greek restaur- 
ants. This cost him $2 for his food, and 
there was plenty of it: stews, roasts, potatoes, 
tomatoes, and an abundance of bread. 

Just what Peter will make cf himself I do 
not know. Very likely he will marry and 
remain here, for he is a likely fellow, of a good 
family, and will not be content to stay long 
in the mill. The family unit is: very strong 
among the Greeks, and any man whose sister 
desires to marry a respectable fellow of her 
own nationality will do his best to give her 
a good dowry. 

I have heard about it in the Greek coffee 
houses at night: “So-and-so is to be married 
next week, and her brother is giving her a 
$500 dowry.”’ Such a marriage occurred in 
Manchester, N. H., recently, in which the 
bride brought $1,100 to her husband; and 
every cent of it had been earned in the cotton 
mills, the girl herself contributing to the sum. 
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Last article 


PARIS AND ROME 


BY 


ELIHU VEDDER 


on finding the door of its cage open. And 

yet I looked back on friends and kind- 
nesses received and loves left behind with 
sadness. These, as I left, stood out with 
more clearness, as the towers and spires of the 
town stood out above the dim mass. of build- 
ings below, seen in the distance. Soon all 


| SIMPLY left New York as a bird flies away 


was lost in the mist of the approaching night, 
as the good ship Lajayette bore me into an 
equally misty future. The New York I 
left had no statue of Liberty then, but had 
plenty of license instead; and baby sky-. 
scrapers were just beginning to rear their 
heads, with high flagstaffs and eagles scream- 
ing against the blue sky they were soon to 
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block from the view of the busy ants running 
about in the streets far below. 

The first fact I met with in Paris was that 
I was very lonesome and wretched. The 
first days are to me as a gloomy blank. I 
then sought a studio and was considered 
lucky in getting one in the Avenue Frochet 
—fleading out of the Rue Pigalle. It was 
a little place with trees and an iron gateway, 
and was considered quite the proper thing. 
A son of the great Isabey, the marine painter, 
had a studio there, as did also a very friendly 
portrait painter; but the spell of my French 
bohemian days was broken beyond repair, 
and I never took kindly to the dark and stuffy 
studios and the gloom of Parisian winters. 
The house was a rabbit-warren and I burrowed 
in it, with the vision of Italy ever before my 
eyes. And then the French were not as they 
had been before the war, and their “ Pardon, 
Monsieur” was now equivalent to our “you 
be damned!” Then again, these French 
artists could see nothing in my work, for it did 
not resemble that of anyone they knew, and 
so they could not classify me. The French 
have little respect for anything they cannot 
classify — which explains their slow recogni- 
tion of Corot and of Millet. 

Having arranged my few belongings so as 
to give a semblance of comfort to the studio 
and the little bedroom above, I determined to 
go to my friend Green in England, and see 
what I could do to help cheer him up. I 
had written to him that I would share my 
windfall with him — that the half of it was his, 
for so I understood friendship in those days. 
Would I do it now? Not much. It would 
diminish the widow’s third. But there was no 
question of a widow then, for there was no 
wife. But what am I saying —no question 
of a widow? Did I not see with my own 
eyes, in tea leaves in the bottom of the cup 
of a wise lady, that I was to marry a rich 
widow —a Spanish widow? Not only that 
— but was I not at that very time circling 
like a moth about a very beautful and rich 
widow? Do not long rides in the twilight in 
the Bois de Boulogne — winter twilights, 
and in a luxurious carriage — predispose the 
mind to languishing thoughts? It do! It 
do! But it was not to be, from the simple 
fact that there was another who was to be. 

And so I went way down to some beautiful 
county in England and found the poor friend 
of:my Florentine days. The struggle had 
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been too hard for him; I pass over the family 
tragedy, for there was one. This bright boy, 
whose drawings were as spirited as those of 
Couture himself — had given up his dreams 
and was painting little story pictures in the 
vein of Edouard Frére, and as the dealers 
bought them readily, he was not in want, for 
he painted up to the day of his death. I com- 
forted him and, like a good surgeon, removed 
the fear of hell which the kind and good 
family he lived with was pumping into him, 
and I believe I left him prepared and strength- 
ened for the change which was soon to come. 
And so back to Paris again, mighty sad. 

After getting back to my studio in Paris, I 
met Hunt and Coleman and some others 
of the old students of Couture. Coleman had 
just arrived from New York and was expect- 
ing his mother and, particularly, some nice 
girls whom he had met on the steamer. In 
the meanwhile we made a trip into Brittany, 
stopping first at Dinan and then at Vitré on 
our way back to Paris, where we found his 
mother and the girls duly installed. 

Hunt and his family having gone to Dinan, 
Charley Coleman and I joined him. We 
found or made a large studio on the ground- 
floor of an old house. It was literally the 
ground floor, for the floor was the ground, 
and Hunt delighted in it. You could make 
holes and pour in your dirty turpentine and 
fill them up again, and generally throw things 
on the floor; and Hunt used to clean his brushes 
by rubbing them in the dirt and dust. I 
remember his once saying: “Wouldn’t you 
like to take that mud in the road and make a 
picture with it?” The simplicity of Millet 
was strong upon him in those days and affected 
his art the rest of his life. Painted with mud 
—why not? It would go well with other 
novelties. It reminds me of a painter I once 
knew who, when painting a hillside from 
Nature — of a rather peculiar color — went 
to the hill, got a lot of the earth, had it ground 
up, and used it on his picture. 

But soon there arose a strong wind that was 
to bear me southward, as poorly provisioned 
as before, but with the feeling that once back 
in Italy I should be more at home, and that 
things would come out right in the end. At 
that time there was a man in Paris who con- 
templated tampering with pictures. He had 
formed a firm, and the firm bought from me 
a little picture, “Girl with a Lute,” painted 
because I had bought a lute and wished to 
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justify my extravagance. I got for it $200, 
but it was sold afterward in Boston for $750; 
thus all were made happy. Also they bought 
“Coast on a Windy Day,” $150, and agreed 
to take at $200 apiece the nine small pictures 
forming the series of the ‘‘ Miller and his Son.” 

This, however, never happened, for the firm 
dissolved soon after; but the hopes did just 
as well as the money would have done, for 
with them and $300 from a sale in America I 
found myself in possession of $650, plus hopes. 
Would you believe it? On this hint I spoke 
and was accepted. And so with a light heart 
and a lighter purse, in company with C. C. C. 
and his good mother and the dear Girl, I went 
toward the promising — if not the promised — 
land. 

“I find it somewhat difficult to tell how I came 

to stay so long in Italy. It can be truly called 
staying, for I never contemplated settling here. 
The staying began in those days when people 
traveled with their couriers or passed the whole 
winter here, and also bought pictures; and 
we were all young, and life was pleasant, and 
I made a living. Then the children were 
born and I could not afford to break up here 
and go home to begin all over again. I had 
only my father living, and he lived in an impos- 
sible place, while my brother was in Japan 
and contemplated joining me here. / 

For years I had furniture fastened only with 
screws so that it could be taken apart when the 
time came for going home, but I finally had 
to glue it together, and it must have been then 
that I began to stick more closely to Rome. 
There is no end to the things that I could have 
done, and it makes what I have done seem a 
small matter. Had there been two of me made 
exactly alike, I most certainly would have had 
one go home while I waited to see how he 
turned out. As it is, I am still sitting on the 
fence, and from that vantage can see how 
much there is to be said in favor of both sides. 
And now it does not so much matter. I am 
amply provided with burial lots, having five — 
three in America and two here, one of which is 
an ancient one; and yet I am sitting on the 
fence, hoping that it may turn out that I am 
fundamentally right. 

On my arrival in Rome I at once hunted 
up Rinehart. He received me with open 
arms; and, being in the same building with 
his friend Rogers, introduced me. Rogers 
said at once: “Come and dine with us 
to-night and I wil have some of the boys in 
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to meet you.” Of course I accepted with 
pleasure, as well as an invitation to breakfast 
with Rinehart at Nazzari’s next morning. 
And then I did what I seem fated to do at 
least once on arriving at any town — com- 
mitted the great social sin of forgetting an 
engagement. It was thus: the hotel air 
did not agree with my modest purse and |] 
set to work at once hunting up a room and 
a studio. Finally, tired out and hungry, I 
went to the Lepri, had a good dinner, went 
to bed, and slept like a top until late next 
morning. 

The first one I met in the morning was 
Rinehart. “What kept you from coming 
to the dinner last night? We were all there 
and waited an hour for you.” What could I 
say? “And how about that breakfast at 
Nazzari’s with me?” Again — what could 
be said? However, I explained, and Rine- 
hart forgave, and turned the breakfast into a 
lunch; after which I went to Rogers and made 
a clean breast of it. He sort of forgave me — 
but there was Mrs. R. Well, it took the 
greater part of a year to live it down, but peace 
was finally established, and they became and 
remained my good friends for ever after. 

Everything has been told about Rome that 
can be told. Of course, socially, there were 
those at the top, and those climbing, and those 
content to be where they were; there were 
those who rode in their own carriages, and 
their inseparable companions — those who 
always rode in the carriages of others. And 
so forth, and so forth; but the distinction was 
not so marked then as now, and I dare say 
that all who wish to remember will confess that 
we were all much happier then than now. 
But then again, all were younger and all were 
alive — which I am sorry to say is not the 
case at present. 

As for Society no man can do a thing 
well unless he likes it. Had I tried to cultivate 
Society I should have failed. I never go out 
into Society but sooner or later something 
disagreeable takes place. In fact, I am happy 
out of it and wretched in it, and so am the last 
person to write about it. This will be a 
disappointment to my unknown friends, but 
will not surprise those who know me. And 
so I have settled that question. Thackeray 
wrote well about snobs because he liked them. 
All people in Society are not snobs by any 
means, but there is where you will be most 
liable to be taken unawares, so I keep out. 
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To me they are not amusing — therefore 
like Job I will hold my peace — only, were I 
like him, I should say it over and over again, 
varying the wording. 

Some men commencing life in poverty 
become parsimonious when they finally be- 
come successful; others become extravagant. 
Rinehart was inclined to be the latter. He 
had that bad habit of under-rating himself: 
he was afraid to seem afraid of alluding to 
the hardships of his early years, and therefore 
spoke too often of them. I took occasion to 
give him a bit of good advice once, and think 
that he acted on it. I said, “Rinie, you have 
nothing to be ashamed of. It is true that you 
worked in a stone-cutter’s yard with very low 
companions — especially humiliating in the 
South — but you did not naturally belong in 
that condition. No one wants to hear about 
that. It only pains them, and can’t be agree- 
able to you, so drop it once for all. We like 
you for what you are.” I think it affected 
him — at least I didn’t hear much about his 
early days after that. 

Rinehart was very generous. He was.deeply 
impressed with the kindness of people to him, 
and was never tired of showing his gratitude. 
He also never went back on a friend. He 
was always, whenever you saw him, wildly 
exuberant; yet he was very serious and pains- 
taking in his Art when alone, and sufficiently 
canny in his money affairs to lay aside his 
earnings, and especially wise in putting them 
into such good hands as those of his friend 
Walters, where they prospered until the Rine- 
hart Fund is the result. I do not believe 
Rinehart ever needed to call on Walters for 
one cent, but he had the assurance of a staunch 
and reliable friend back of him, and it made 
all the difference in the world. It gave him 
that peace of mind which is in itself such a help 
to good work. 

He went back on his friends in one par- 
ticular, however. He was fond of expatiating 
to them on his intention of being buried in 
Rome, and how he was going to leave a fund 
that would enable them yearly to pour cham- 
pagne on his grave — yet he was persuaded 
to have his body taken home. He seemed 
always to feel that he would die young. He 
had a habit when dining, no matter where, of 
throwing out his hands; then, of course, all 
the glasses in his vicinity went by the board. 
This habit gave his dearest lady friend, Mrs. 
H., an opportunity for showing her mag- 
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nanimity. She was seated next to him, wear- 
ing a new Worth dress; he indulged in one of 
his displays and completely deluged the dress 
with red wine. He was in despair, but she 
comforted him by saying it was an old thing 
that she was trying to wear out, and that she 
was giad it happened, as it gave her a good 
excuse for getting rid of it. 

And that was it. He was always breaking 
things and always asking pardon. And this 
was his way until the very last. When he was 
dying, surrounded by his grief-stricken friends, 
his very last act was to throw out his arms in the 
old way, sweep a glass off the night-stand, and 
say, as he heard it break, “I beg your pardon.” 
He had always been pardoned in this world, 
and I daresay that it was not denied him in the 
next. I will take my chances with Rinie. 

My caffe greco days were the three years 
spent in working and waiting for the event 
of my marriage. When that took place, of 
course, the caffe was changed for the hos- 
pitable houses of our friends — some older, 
some younger. We belonged to the young 
set, but the sets dovetailed together very 
harmoniously. I knew very little, for instance, 
of the Gibson period — although I knew all 
that I wanted to of his fair pupil. I saw the 
ascetic Overbeck — walking about in the 
scene of his former glory —and old Mr. 
Severn, and have since regretted that I did 
not realize how much of interest I might have 
collected from him of the days of Shelley, 
Keats, and Byron. By the way, my friends 
George Simmonds and Charley Coleman 
installed themselves in the Keats apartment 
and we revelled, I fear, somewhat regardless 
of the poet — for we were desperately enam- 
oured of our own lively lives just then. After 
this time came the period of the young married 
couples — and dancing and picnics, and strug- 
gles and sorrows which came to us all, but 
which only served to draw us closer together. 

As these digressions are intended to give an 
imperfect account of a somewhat imperfect 
life, I must give some account of the when 
and the where and the why and the how I 
made my drawings for the Omar Khayyam. 
As I spell the Kyyam always differently, I 
shail hereafter simply call him Omar. It is 
so the fashion nowadays, in writing a man’s 
life, to give so much importance to his sur- 
roundings that the man himself becomes like 
the slender wick of a large wax-candle — 
“consumed with that which it was nourished 
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“HEAD OF A MAN,” 

by.” This is reasonable, but it involves a 
certain waste of paper. 

We were living in Perugia when my friend 

Ellis brought me Omar and introduced him 





BY MR. VEDDER 


as only Elliscould. Ellis was a man who could 
not only so read Chaucer that you understood 
him, but he converted him into a musical flow 
of melody. He was a man who, once reading 
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the plain and on the great hill of Assisi are 
shown in many a sketch made at that time. 
At the Villa Uffreduzzi all was pleasure — 
and so it was down at the other villa for a 
time. In those days I painted dances and 
picnics — and girls weaving golden nets — 
until the day came when my little boy had 
to depart. Then followed the various attempts 
to banish even the memory of him, for the sake 
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MR. ELIHU VEDDER 
A bronze bust by Charles Keck, which is now on exhibition in the 
National Arts’ Club, New York City 





a long poem, could recite it, and copy it out 
for you if you desired. Now this was so far 
back that it was in the time when Omar, or 
Fitzgerald, was known only to Tennyson and 
his friends as ‘“‘old Fitz,’ and to few besides. 
In the little Villa Uffreduzzi, late in the after- 
noon, when the sun had gone off the house, 
in the grateful shade, out of an old Etruscan 
cup, many were the libations of good wine 
poured on the thirsty earth, to go below and 
quench the fire of anguish in old Omar’s eyes. 
Thus was the seed of Omar planted in a soil 
peculiarly adapted to its growth, and it grew 
and took to itself all of sorrow and of mirth 
that it could assimilate, and blossomed out 
in the drawings. 

To round out the candle — from the Villa 
we saw the level plain of the Tiber stretching 
to stormy Assisi, always involved in clouds and 
strange effects and atmospheric troubles, such 
as followed in the moral world the advent of 
its great Saint. We, however, sat in the 
peaceful twilight and drank to Omar. I had 
my little boy with me, slowly twining himself 
about my heart with tendrils never more to 





be relaxed. His mother, proud of her two « 
boys, had gone home and returned with but one. Copyright, 1890, by Curtis & Cameron 
In Rome a little daughter came, and she was “THE CUP OF DEATH,” BY MR. VEDDER 
brought to the Villa Ansidei, to which we had “So when that Angel of the Darker Drink 

ie re ee ce . of : At last shall meet you by the River’s brink 
removed in the meantime. It had the same di, lll <i: aclaa ee ta 


great view, and the same cloud effects over Forth to your lips to quaff—thou shalt not shrink.” 
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of others. He was placed in a cell in the wall 
of the cemetery of Perugia, in full view of the 
house — so that he was never out of sight 
as well as never out of heart — and then I 
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had designs for pictures, but I have never 
heard how they turned out. We drifted apart. 


On one of my trips home, seeing that other 
people were making books I thought — Why 











“THE CRUCIFIXION,” BY MR. VEDDER 


painted a sketch that I never show. And then 
we gave up the villa and passed the summers 
elsewhere. 

Once knowing Omar, I always intended 
to paint something in his vein. Ellis also 


not make one myself? And of course, Omar 
came into my mind; and the more I thought 
of it, the more the idea pleased me. So I 
mentioned it to the art editor of one of the 
principal magazines in New York; he said: 
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“THE STAR OF FORTUNE,” BY MR. VEDDER 


From a medal made for the architects and artists who designed the buildings and decorations for the Chicago Exposition 


“Ves, yes: take something popular and it 
might do very well!” I stared at him — and 
that magazine did not get the Omar drawings. 

In Boston, Mr. Houghton listened to my 
scheme and asked: “But who and where is this 
Omar?” I said that was natural; he was 
too near; he only published the poem. To 
make a long story short, he agreed to bring 
out the book, and on the way back to Rome 
I thought it all out. In three weeks I had 
divided the verses into groups and settled on 
the subjects of the drawings, and commenced 
making them. JI was somewhat wise also; 
I did not begin at the beginning and go through, 
but dipped in here and there throughout the 
book, so that they should not begin well and 
“peter out,” or begin ill and improve, but 


were kept as even as moods and circumstances 
would permit; but they boiled out, and I kept 
the fire hot, and they were (as is stated at the 
end of the book) “Commenced May, 1883; 
Finished March, 1884.” - 

It may be interesting to know that all the 
money which enabled me to make the drawings 
was borrowed from an ever-kind American 
banker in Rome at 12 per cent. You see, he 
cast up his accounts every three months, and 
compounded things. On my wife expostu- 
lating he said: “If I couldn’t make 24 per 
cent. I had better shut up shop.” 

To those who object to the work — and 
there are those who do —I will only say that 
it is selling yet—a poor argument, but it 
must suffice. 








THE NEGRO AT THE 
NORTH POLE 


THE STORY OF THE LAST DASH, TOLD BY 
COMMANDER PEARY’S ONLY AMERICAN 
COMPANION AT THE TOP OF THE EARTH 


BY 


MATTHEW A. HENSON 


(wITtH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR) 





“ Matthew A. Henson, my Negro assistant, has been with me in one capacity or another 
since my second trip to Nicaragua, 1887. I have taken him with me on each and all of my 
northern expeditions, except the first, in 1886, and also, without exception, on each of my 
“farthest” sledge-trips. This position I have given him, primarily because of his adapta- 
bility and fitness for the work; secondly, on account of his loyalty. He has shared all the 
physical hardships of my Arctic work. He is now about forty years old, and can handle a 
sledge better, and is probably a better dog-driver than any other man living except some 
of the best of the Eskimo hunters themselves.”—Commander Peary in Hampton’s Magazine, 


January, 1gto. 


HE last supporting party, Captain was his remark that he would be “damn glad”’ 

Bartlett’s, turned back at 87 degrees when his five dayswere up. 

48 minutes north latitude — 132 miles It is true that we gave him a farewell dinner, 
from the Pole. It was not the tearful parting but that came about in a very matter-of-fact 
that some of the newspapers have represented way. From noon until three o’clock I had 
it to be. A temperature of 50 degrees below been occupied with the task of selecting five 
zero is pretty close to the freezing point of teams of the best dogs from our entire collec- 
sentiment, and the only outburst of feeling on tion. I found one dog that was practically 
Captain Bartlett’s part that I can remember — useless, and him we killed. We then made 











THE ESKIMO WALRUS-HUNTERS AT ETAH 
The native village is on the edge of the bay near the centre of the shore-line 























THE NEGRO WHO REACHED THE POLE 


“Probably a better dog-driver than any other man living, except some of the best Eskimo hunters themselves” 
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THE NEGRO. AT 
a fire with the fragments of one of the sledges 
and stewed the dog in melted snow, using a 
half of a biscuit-tin as a pot. That was the 
farewell feast. We called it “musk-ox,”’ 
and it tasted about as good as an Arctic hare. 

We then shook hands with Captain Bartlett 
and his boys, and they started back on the 
southward trail to the Roosevelt. That left 
six of us — the Commander and myself and 
four Eskimos, to make the final effort. It 
was All Fools’ Day, but the coincidence did 
not worry us any. 

The four Eskimo boys were the best in the 
tribe and every one of them knew his par- 
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of his youth, but We-ah-kuf-she’s igloo was 
a regular storm-centre. See-gloo stilled the 
storm by placidly swapping wives with We-ah- 
kuf-she, and both families have lived happily 
ever afterward. The two boys trade back 
once in a while, however. 

Q-kee-ah, one of my boys, has a wife, but 
her father would not let him take her north on 
the Roosevelt. O-tah, my other boy, had a 
wife and two fat babies at Etah, but he took 
the whole family on the ship. He is a stub- 
born fellow and hard to get along with, but 
I never have any trouble with the Eskimo 
boys. When we came to the big “lead” of 
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ticular job. All but the youngest, O-kee-ah, 
had been with us on previous expeditions, and 


what they do not know about handling 
dogs isn’t worth finding out. O-tah and 


K-ging-wah are brothers, and live at Etah; 
See-gloo comes from a village called Koo-kan, 
and O-kee-ah is from E-tee-bloo. 

See-gloo and E-ging-wah were detailed to 
accompany the Commander. See-gloo is the 
best all-round boy that we had. He can 
always be relied upon and he has a good dis- 
position. Just how good his disposition really 
is was once shown by his willingness to oblige 
his friend We-ah-kuf-she. See-gloo was then 
married and living peaceably with the wife 


“ROOSEVELT” FROZEN IN AT CAPE SHERIDAN FOR THE 


WINTER 


open water that held us up for nearly a week, 
O-tah was one of three who wanted to turn 
back, fearing to put such a large stretch of 
water between themselves and land. By 
promising O-tah nearly everything that was 
on the ship, we coaxed him to go on; but the 
others played sick and cried all night, so we 
let them return. 

To make the dash of 132 miles we had five 
sledges, each drawn by eight dogs hitched 
abreast, the traces (ordinary window-cord) 
being about fifteen feet long. Each of the 
boys drove a team and I took the fifth. This 
was an easy job, for the dogs were thoroughly 
trained by this time. (I once had to take 
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charge of three large teams that had become 
unmanageable. I put the second sledge on 
top of the first, with all the dogs hitched abreast 
and spread out like a fan, and tied the third 
sledge behind as a trailer. If anybody thinks 
that it is fun to drive thirty-eight wild Eskimo 
dogs, the rival teams fighting half of the time, 
let him try it.) 

The five sledges were the best of the lot 
with which we had started northward. All 
of them had been made by me, with ordinary 
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(5) Only one garment was worn on the legs -- 
bear-skin trousers lined with thin red flannel. 

(6) The feet, like the hands, were protected by 
a double covering. Next to the skin was a stock- 
ing of Arctic hare, with the fur on the inside. Over 
this was worn a kammack of sealskin tanned with- 
out the hair. The sole of the kammack was made 
from the square-flipper seal. 


But the best Arctic clothing that has yet 


been devised cannot keep parts of the body 
from freezing at times. The warmest weather 

















AN EASY STRETCH ON OLD-FLOE ICE 


The sledge with the coil of rope (useful in ferrying across leads) is Mr. Henson’s 


carpenter’s tools —and it is no easy task to 
make a curved runner with a straight plane. 

All our clothing was made by the Eskimo 
women on the ship, and it was of the kind 
that twenty-odd years of Arctic experience 
had proved to be best adapted to low temper- 
atures. This is the list of everything that we 
had on: 


(1) A sleeveless shirt of thin red flannel, reach- 
ing to the waist. This was worn next to the skin. 

(2) A shirt made out of a blanket. 

(3) A koolitah, or coat, of reindeer skin with 
the hair on the outside, and with a hood attached. 
This was not lined. 

(4) The hands were protected by sealskin mitts 
with the hair on the outside; another pair of blanket 
mitts was worn inside. 


that we experienced during this dash was 
15 degrees F. below zero (a snow-storm), 
and the coldest was 59 degrees F. below. 
In 1906, however, it went down to 65 degrees 
F. There is always more or less wind, usually 
from the west, and this drives the granu- 
lated snow into the face and fur-clothing. 
During the earlier part of our trip several 
members of the party had to turn back 
with frozen heels; and during the last stage 
each of my boys froze a toe, but I came 
through all right. 

When one of my boys found that his foot 
was freezing, we stopped to thaw it out. His 
kammack was stripped off, the stocking with it, 
and I pulled up the lower part of my koolitah 
and placed the freezing foot against my bare 
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A “LEAD,” OR STRETCH OF OPEN WATER 


These Arctic rivers and lakes are the nightmare of explorers 


stomach. It was like putting a piece of ice 
there, but there was no other way to save 
the foot. 

But it is the face that suffers most, for that 
cannot be wholly covered. Freezing of the 


nose and the whole front part of the face is an 
ordinary occurrence. The skin keeps _peel- 
ing off and freezing again until that part of the 
face is like raw beef, and it leaves spots on the 
face like smallpox We once devised a fur 














CROSSING THIN ICE ON THE FINAL DASH 
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PICKING A WAY THROUGH THE ROUGH ICE OF A PRESSURE-RIDGE 


protector to go over the exposed part of the 
face, with little openings for the eyes and 
nostrils. ‘This looked like a good thing until 
we tried it. Then we found that the moisture 
from the breath that came up under the pro- 
tector caused the fur to freeze to the face — 
and when we pulled the protector off, the skin 


came with it. When a strong cold wind drives 
the snow against the raw flesh, it is torturing. 
A man often puts his hand to his face to thaw 
it out, and finds blood on his hand when he 
takes it off. The bleeding surfaces are cov- 
ered over with vaseline at night. A tube of 
vaseline, a roller-bandage, and some absorbent 














IT TAKES “PUSH” AS WELL AS “PULL” TO CROSS ‘THE RIDGE 
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THE HALT FOR LUNCH, FIFTEEN MILES FROM THE POLE 


The man seated by the stove is Commander Peary 

















PACKING THE SLEDGES FOR THE LAST NORTHWARD MARCH 
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THE GOAL OF THE CENTURIES 
By a curious coincidence, the negative from which this picture was made was at the end of the roll of film and the 
word “STOP” is plainly stamped upon the gelatine 


cotton made up the emergency outfit that I to be sure that nothing was left behind. The 
carried with me. Commander’s trail was easy to follow, and |] 
usually caught up with him in an hour or two, 
and then generally went ahead. 

We were five days on the way to the Pole. My own start was most unpropitious, for I 
Bright and early on the “morning” of April had not been half an hour on the trail when 
2nd, the Commander left the igloo at 87 I hada mishap that almost cost me my life. 1 
degrees 48 minutes to set the pace. He was had crossed some “rafters” or small “ pressure 
usually the first to leave the camp, for he had ridges,” and reached the bottom of the slope 
no sledge to drive; I was the last, in order where a “lead” had started to open. Since 


FIVE MARCHES TO THE POLE 











INDIAN HARBOR, LABRADOR, AND THE WIRELESS STATION FROM WHICH THE NEWS WAS 
FLASHED ‘TO ‘THE WORLD 
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these terms occur frequently, perhaps I had bet- 
ter stop long enough to explain what they mean. 

A “lead” is a lake or a river of open water, 
always extending east and west. It is caused 
by large cracks in the ice of the Polar Sea, 
the open space widening as the ice-floes drift 
apart. When the leads are just forming, we 
can jump across or use a sledge as a bridge. 
Sometimes we can make a detour to the right 
or left and go around them. If the lead is full 
of floating ice, we can use a large cake as a 
ferryboat and paddle across with our snow- 
shoes. A line (which I always carried on the 
back of my sledge) is then made fast to the 
ice on the opposite bank and one boy paddles 
back, fastening the line on this side. The 
rest of the party can then be ferried over easily. 
If the lead is large and there is no floating 
ice, we have to wait until it freezes over and 
forms “young ice.” 

By and by the two edges of the lead are 
brought together again with great force. 
(Once, when I had fallen into the water as a 
lead was closing, I had the toe of my kammack 
cut off as with a pair of shears as I scrambled 
out.) The coming together of these edges 
forces the young ice upward and forms ridges 
which are called “rafters”; sometimes these 
are from twenty-five to seventy-five feet high, 
and then they are called “ pressure-ridges.” 

To return to the story, my dogs were going 
fast as we reached the foot of the ridge, and I 
noticed that my sledge sagged as it was going 
over the slush. The dogs stopped and I 
walked around the sledge to see what was the 
trouble. As I took hold of the sledge and 
began to lift, I suddenly began to sink, and 
in a moment was up to my hips in icy water. 
It had been fully three months since the date 
of my last bath, but I frankly admit that I 
was not yet ready for another. Grasping 
an ice-floe which was drifting by me, and 
crawling up on my stomach, I struggled vigor- 
ously and got out. My trousers, of course, 
froze instantly, and were as stiff as a board. 
I was also wet around the knees. The Eski- 
mos helped me beat the ice out of my clothing 
with their kidlootoos, but the chill of the 
plunge was upon me for a long time. I had 
almost the same thing happen to me on the 
way back, and in almost the same place. 

No further events of importance happened 
on the first day. After a march of eighteen 
hours, we camped for the “night.” 

It should be understood that when I speak 
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of “day” and “night” I refer to the division 
of time as marked by our watches. As a 
matter of fact, during all of this time there 
was no night. It was one continuous period 
of daylight, and there was never a time when 
the sun was not above the horizon. We could 
see it at any hour of the “‘day” or “night” unless 
it happened to be obscured by light clouds. 
Perhaps I ought to add that the sun in that 
latitude does not cross the sky by traveling 
overhead. It goes around the horizon in a 
circle, starting low down and gradually rising 
for a little distance, and then sinking back 
toward the horizon, but never reaching it. 
You can look directly at it without hurting the 
eyes, and there is no warmth in its rays at all. 


HOW AN IGLOO IS MADE 


The first thing to be done on stopping at 
“night” was to make two igloos, one for the 
Commander and his two boys, the other for 
my party. The igloo, well made, is a work 
of art. We first scrape away the snow, and 
cut blocks of ice about eighteen or twenty 
inches long and about fifteen inches wide. It 
takes forty or fifty of these blocks to make an 
igloo. We then lay the ground layer of blocks 
in a circle whose diameter is a little longer than 
aman. Each succeeding layer is curved in- 
ward so that when the fourth layer is in place 
the whole structure has been arched over- 
head, and is ready for the keystone. The 
blocks are so shaped that they dovetail into 
each other and make a solid, permanent hut. 
We then go on the outside and stop up all of 
the “chinks” with snow. It took three of 
us about an hour to make an igloo. 

The floor of the hut is, of course, solid ice 
covered with snow. A place is cut out just 
inside the door, and this leaves the floor as a 
sort of platform, so that a man may sit on it 
and have room to kick his feet together to keep 
them from freezing. 

The dogs are left hitched to the sledges until 
the igloo is finished. They are then fastened 
by hitching them with a line to the ice in such 
a way that with one blow of an ice-knife the 
whole team can be instantly released and 
started off. This is sometimes necessary 
because of the sudden breaking-up of the ice. 
After the igloo has been finished the dogs are 
fed, one pound of pemmican to each dog — 
in other words, a man’s ration. It is not 
necessary to water them, because they eat 
the snow. The next thing is to unpack the 
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sledges and put the alcohol in the igloo. Then 
we beat the snow and ice out of our clothes, 
crawl into the igloo, and make tea. 


A SUPPER IN THE ARCTIC 


The making of tea in an Arctic temperature 
is a very simple matter — after you learn how. 
Each party was equipped with a “cooker” 
(an alcohol stove made in two sections, which 
fitted into each other). ‘The first thing is to 
get the “water” for the tea. The snow is 
scraped off to a depth of from twelve to eigh- 
teen inches, and a chunk of ice cut out and 
put into the top section, called the “cooler.” 
Its bottom is perforated so that the water will 
trickle down as the ice melts. We do not use 
the granulated snow, because the ice melts 
more quickly. The water is not salty for the 
simple reason that the surface ice is formed of 
snow which has melted and then frozen again. 

The boy puts six ounces of alcohol in the 
little stove and places it under the teapot. 
A piece of tissue-paper is twisted up into the 
form of a small wick and inserted into the 
alcohol. ‘This is necessary because alcohol will 
not vaporize there in the usual way. After 
the fire is started and the alcohol begins to 
vaporize, the paper wick is taken out. 

A can of frozen condensed milk is chopped 
into two pieces and one half is placed in the 
teapot, and on top of it is put one and a half 
tablets of compressed tea. It takes about 
ten minutes for the ice to melt, and the tea is 
then soon made. 

As soon as the tea is ready, half a pound of 
pemmican and eight hard ship’s-biscuits are 
given to each man. There is no variation in 
the bill of fare — pemmican and biscuits and 
tea make up a menu as unvarying as that of 
a boarding-house. 

But what is “pemmican?”’ It is the piéce 
de résistance of the Arctic — dried beef ground 
up fine, mixed with sugar, currants and 
raisins, and suet. After being well mixed, 
it is poured into tins, compressed, and sealed. 
It is very dry and hard to chew. The daily 
ration for a man is one pound of pemmican, 
one pound of ship’s-biscuits, and a quart of 
liquid tea. The Eskimo boys receive the same. 

Making down our beds is next in order. 
My “bed” was a piece of deer-skin about four 
feet long and two feet wide. The Commander 
used two skins, and each of the boys had a skin 
of the musk-ox. Every one had two tins of 
pemmican for a pillow. 


* 
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After tea we lost no time in going to sleep 
while our bodies were warm. ‘There was no 
sitting up around a campfire, for there is noth- 
ing to make a fire with; alcohol is too precious 
to use for any purpose except making tea. 
After two or three hours of sleep, a man usually 
wakes up cold, and he must then get up and 
beat his feet together and slap himself to start 
the circulation. ‘Then he goes to sleep again. 
Sometimes he wakes up and finds a hard lump 
on his face —a frozen spot. The thing then 
to do is to take a hand out from under the 
koolitah (we sleep with both hands inside) 
and thaw out the frozen spot with the palm of 
the hand. 

One curious thing is that the breath of the 
sleeping men rises to the roof, freezes, and 
drops back into our faces in the form of a light 
snow. Sometimes we all have to get up to 
keep from freezing. There is no making of 
tea during the “night”; it is made only at 
regular intervals. 

We got up usually about six o’clock in the 
“morning,” and O-tah, who was my tea-boy, 
at once started the fire in the alcohol stove. 
After breakfast we usually marched from 
eight to ten hours, and then stopped about 
twenty-five minutes for lunch. Lunch con- 
sisted of tea and three ship’s-biscuits — no 
pemmican. The ordinary day’s march on 
the way north was fourteen or fifteen hours. 


THE MONOTONOUS TRAIL TO THE POLE 


April 3rd was another glorious day, with a 
slight easterly wind. The ice was so rough 
and jagged that we had to use our pickaxes 
constantly to cut a trail. A great many leads 
were encountered, but we had no difficulty 
in crossing them. Once the runner of E-ging- 
wah’s sledge cut through the “young ice,” 
but the two Eskimos acted quickly and saved 
the sledge and dogs from being submerged. 
This averted a very serious accident, for that 
particular sledge contained the Commander’s 
sextant and other instruments very necessary 
to the success of the expedition. 

On April 4th and sth, the monotony of 
the trail was unbroken by any incident of 
importance. There was the same laborious 
struggle over pressure-ridges, the same detour 
to the east or west to avoid crossing a lead, 
or the same skilful manipulation of the sledges 
in going directly across the running water. It 
should be remembered that this part of the 
earth’s surface has no visible life of any kind. 
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There is nothing on the landscape except snow 
and ice. There are no birds in the air and no 
living thing in the sea, so far as we could tell. 
We were the only creatures on the landscape. 

On April 6th we crawled out of our igloos 
and found a dense mist hanging over every- 
thing. Only at intervals, when the sun’s 
rays managed to penetrate the mist, could we 
catch even a glimpse of the sky. Estimating 
the distance that we had come during the last 
four days, we figured that, unless something 
unusual happened to us during the course of 
this day, we should be at the Pole before its 
close. 

We noticed that conditions were much better. 
We were no longer compelled to use our 
pickaxes to hack the trail through the ragged 
ice, nor did we have to bodily lift the loaded 
sledges over the rough ridges. Before us 
stretched large, heavy floes, thirty feet and 
more in height. Rough ice appeared at the 
intersection of each floe, but the crossing was 
easy. The trail was so easy that. we made 
much more rapid progress than on any previous 
day. About 10:30 we saw that we were com- 
ing into a ridge forty or fifty feet long, I was 
driving ahead, and was swinging around to the 
right to go over it. The Commander, who 
was about fifty yards behind, called out to me, 
and said that we would go into camp. We 
were in good spirits, and none of us were cold, 
so we went to work and promptly built our 
igloos, fed our dogs, and had dinner. The 
sun being obscured by the mist, it was impos- 
sible to make observations and tell whether 
or not we had actually reached the Pole, so 
the only thing we could do was to crawl into 
our igloos and go to sleep 

The Arctic sun was shining brightly on the 
morning of April 7th, when we crawled out 
of our igloos. The temperature was 33 degrees 
F. below. Expectation was written on every 
face, the boys included, for we knew that obser- 
vations could be taken at noon, and we should 
at last know whether we had reached the goal. 

The Eskimos and I had plenty of work to do 
in repairing the sledges, which had suffered 
from our rapid marches over untried roads. 

The Commander waited with impatience for 
the hour of noon to arrive, and then began to 
make his observations. These were made at 
three different points, and while he was at work 
on his calculations, we were detailed to recon- 
noitre in different directions for the purpose 
of ascertaining if any land could be seen. 
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The results of the first observations showed 
that we had figured out the distance very 
accurately, for when the Flag was hoisted over 
the geographical centre of the earth, it was 
located just behind our igloos. Observations 
taken later in the day showed that the Flag 
should be placed about 150 yards to the west- 
ward of the first position — on account of the 
continual eastward movement of the ice. 

We had brought with us a reel of 1,500 
fathoms of steel piano-wire with which to take 
soundings. We could not do this exactly at 
the Pole, for the reason that there were no 
leads, so we sounded the lead a little this side 
of the Pole. The 1,500 fathoms ran out 
and there was no bottom. We then started 
to pull the wire up, but the ice cut it in 
two after we had drawn up about seventy-five 
fathoms. 

The flag which the Commander hoisted 
was the same which we had carried throughout 
all the expeditions. A piece had been cut out 
each time that “Farthest North” was reached 
—at Mt. Morris Jesup, at Cape Thomas Hub- 
bard, at Cape Columbia, and at 87 degrees 
6 seconds. Pieces of white cloth had been 
sewn in to take the place of the fragments cut 
out. At the Pole the Commander cut out 
a narrow strip running diagonally across the 
flag; this strip was placed in a little tin box that 
had contained a spool of kodak film, and was 
left at the Pole. 

The hoisting of the Flag was not the occa- 
sion of any riotous outburst of feeling. The 
Commander merely said in English: “We will 
plant the Stars and Stripes at the North Pole”’ 
—and the Stars and Stripes were planted. 
Speaking in the Eskimo language, I then pro- 
posed three cheers, which were heartily 
given. 

The Eskimos showed their delight by jump- 
ing around and exclaiming: “Ting neigh tima 
ketisher!”? which means, “We have reached 
here at last!” 

I suppose, if the truth were known, their 
rejoicing was not because we had reached 
the North Pole, but because we had arrived at 
the place from which we would start back 
for home. 

As I stood there at the top of the world and 
thought of the hundreds of men who had lost 
their lives in the effort to reach it, I felt pro- 
foundly grateful that I, as the personal attend- 
ant of the Commander, had the honor of 
representing my race in the historic achievement. 





JOHN FISKE IN “ THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA” WHAT MR. ALDRICH WROTE IN “SONGS AND SONNETS” 
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A LIBRARY OF AUTOGRAPHED BOOKS 


THE UNIQUE COLLECTION OF MANY THOUSAND VOL- 
UMES GATHERED BY MR. JAMES CARLETON YOUNG 


BY 
HERBERT RANDOLPH GALT 


ago, a young lowan, James Carleton world for all time, each volume selected for its 


Young, sat on the steps of the Par- literary merit. Such an undertaking, however, 
could not be accomplished within the lifetime 


athered under one roof a library composed of an individual. As I was desirous of under- 
8 : taking a work that could be, in a great measure 


: er a 
exclusively of the world’s best literature. He at least, completed in my lifetime, I conceived 
was young and by eee wealthy; but the plan of bringing together under one roof the | 
he resolved on that historic spot to undertake pest literature of my time, in the original editions 
the prodigious work — a pretty big task when when possible, each volume to be characteristically 
he had first to make the fortune required for inscribed by the author. For only by means. of an 
its fulfilment. inscription does the volume become absolutely 
unique, and have always attached to it something 
of the intimate personality of the writer.” 


()* A June day in Athens thirty years one that embraced all the best literature of the 


thenon and wondered why no one had yet 


“The months I had spent in the palaces and 
galleries of the Old World,” he said, “had per- 
mitted me to become somewhat acquainted with Ten years passed. During this period 
their treasures, and I recalled that in every col- Mr. Young gave most of his attention to the 
lection Art was represented by its masterpieces. farm-land business which eventually made 
The single idea had been only to preserve the him at one time among the largest individual 
best in Art. Visits to the great libraries of the owners of arable lands in America. But the 
world, moreover, had convinced me that com- Sian oP thes inaay wat-over tat hi d 
paratively little attention had been paid to the sia i yn = * nd oe on 

shortly after his removal to Minneapolis in 


collection of the best literature; the measure of ‘ ; h AMY I 
excellence was chiefly ascertained by the number 1891 he found himself in a position to begin 


of volumes that the library contained. - the work to which he had dedicated his life 
“My conception of an ideai library would be and his fortune. 
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Its beginnings were small. ‘The first authors 
approached regarded him as an autograph 
nuisance, and declined his requests for inscrip- 
tions — some politely, some very impolitely. 
But Young’s heart and soul were in his purpose. 
He knew what he wanted, and it was some- 
thing more than an autograph. With infinite 
patience and tact he explained his idea. 
Presently a few authors were won-over. 

Their books formed the nucleus. To follow 
the evolution of the library; to relate the 
literary conquests of America, England, France, 
Spain, Germany, Russia, Latin-America, Italy, 
Scandinavia, even Japan and China and such 
slightly-known countries as Iceland, Persia, 
and Australia—all this is material for a 
volume, which, by the way, Mr. Young is 
writing. It is sufficient for these purposes to 
say that he now has stored at his former 
Minneapolis residence, now used as an office 
and storehouse for the books, and in fire-proof 
vaults in various capitals of Europe, a very 
large percentage of the best contemporary 
literature of the entire world, each volume 
inscribed by the author. ‘To such proportions 
have the affairs of the library grown that 
to-day they require the undivided attention 
of a librarian and eight assistants (as clerks, 
cataloguers, stenographers, and translators), 
besides special agents in nearly every country 
under the sun; he is also assisted by critics, 
university professors, and even some authors 
who have become fired with the enthusiasm of 
the collector and are working ardently in his 
cause. 

Every man who has understood his purpose 
has become his aide. William E. Norris, the 
British novelist, after a visit to Mr. Young 
and a partial inspection of his already remark- 
able library, interested his brother-in-law, the 
late Sir Arthur Havelock, who happened to 
be Governor-General of Tasmania; the result 
was that Mr. Young was able to obtain the 
best books of that distant confederation, still 
scarcely familiar to the literary world. John 
Barrett, Director-General of the Bureau of 
American Republics, also became interested 
after a visit to Mr. Young, and lent his aid in 
securing the codperation of the Latin-American 
ambassadors, publishers, and writers. This 
resulted in the gathering of what will doubtless 
be the finest collection of South American 
literature extant. Queen Elizabeth of Rou- 
mania, known to Literature as “Carmen 
Sylva,” has been one of Mr. Young’s warmest 
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admirers and most tireless allies in Europe. 
Mme. Ragozin, the Russian historian, pub- 
lished in the Novye Vremya an appeal to the 
patriotism of literary Russia, and _ herself 
urged Count Leo Tolstoy to inscribe his 
books. Mathilde Serao, the gifted Italian 
woman, and Don Armando Palacio Valdes, the 
Spanish writer, did likewise. Mlle. Heléne 
Vacaresco, the Balkan poetess and a laureate 
of the French Academy, for many years maid- 
of-honor to Queen Elizabeth, spent months 
in the capitals of Europe, obtaining books 
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“ ICI-BAS,” BY SULLY PRUDHOMME 
A poem written on the fly-leaf of the first volume of a rare set of his 
books. The translation, by Prof. Le Roux, of the University of Minne- 
sota, is as follows : 
HERE BELOW 
Here below are all the lilacs dying, 
Short are the songs of the birds;— 
I dream of summers lasting 
Always. 


Here below are the lips meeting 
Without any traces leaving;— 
I dream of kisses lasting 
Always. 


Here below are men weeping, 
Their friendships or loves lost;— 
I dream ot lovers living 
Always. 
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FROM AN ITALIAN NOVELIST 


This inscription in Italian is from the pen of Antonio Fogazzaro. 
Translated, it is as follows: “ I was pleased to add a page of the present 
day to ‘ Piccolo Mondo Moderno,’ but after publishing the addition I 
was not able to live in my city! 

“August, 1906.” 


on 











and inscriptions of those authors who could 
only be won over by a personal appeal. In 
1902 the Paris Figaro declared Mr. Young 
“Le Roi des Livres,”’ a title which has since 
stuck to him in Europe — where, curiously 
enough, more is known about him and his 
W ork than i in this country. 

With the assistance and encouragement of 
such people as these; by the aid of our consuls 
and ambassadors abroad; and as the result of 
many expeditions to Europe to search the 
bookstalls for rare editions, and to call in person 
on the authors, Mr. Young has finally obtained, 
besides the books themselves, an extraordinary 
bibliography, and a list of names and addresses 
of authors which fills half a dozen thick type- 
written volumes. This list alone furnishes 
~ some idea of the magnitude of the work. As 
each author changes his residence the list 
is corrected, thus being always up to date. It 
must be the most astonishing list in existence. 
It is the result of eighteen years of effort. 

When an author is approached for the first 
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ON THE FLY-LEAF OF THOMAS HARDY’S “FAR FROM 
THE MADDING CROWD ” 
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time, a circular stating the object of the library 
is sent to him, together with a personal letter 
requesting the inscription. (Both circular 
and letter are in the writer’s own language.) 
Upon receiving his consent, and a list of his 
published works and the dates of publication, 
the books are bought and sent to him — trans- 
portation prepaid both ways, and in a series 
of wrappers which reduces the writer’s trouble 
to a minimum. As each new book thereafter 
is issued by this writer, it is purchased, sent 
to him, inscribed, and returned. A perfectly 
organized system of filing and _ indexing, 
operating almost automatically, sees to that. 
Indeed this library has become a great, method- 
ical, well-ordered business, world-wide in 
scope. The correspondence alone reaches each 
year a total of about 5,000 letters. Mr. Young 
tried to answer them all personally, and 
suffered an attack of neuritis. Now his 
secretaries, under his personal supervision, 
are charged with this labor. Most of the 
letters come from authors, and a selection 
of perhaps 10,000 of them forms an interesting 
addition to the collection itself. There is 
also a large collection of autograph manu- 
scripts, many of them now beyond price, and 
hundreds of autographed photographs which 
have been sent to Mr. Young by various 
celebrities. Many of these are hung about 
his home library. Eventually they will form 
a part of the collection. 

Nobody, not even their owner, knows how 
many volumes arein thelibrary; the cataloguing 
is still far from complete. But there are 
tens of thousands of them. Ask him what it 
all is worth in money and he will make you 
the same answer he made recently to the 
agent of a wealthy collector who approached 
him with a proposition to purchase. It was: 
“They are priceless.” 

When the collection is complete, or as 
nearly complete as possible, Mr. Young 
intends to present it either to some American 
university or to the nation. He has not yet 
decided upon its final disposition, but his 
friends are urging him to bestow it on the 
Congressional Library at Washington, where 
it would be accessible to the general public 
under reasonable restrictions, and to biogra- 
phers who will naturally find in it much 
valuable material. He is considering this, 
among other suggestions that have been made. 

There are so many and such fascinating 
literary secrets in these unique books that there 
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is sure to be a world-wide craning of necks 
when their pages are finally opened. Mr. 
Young has discouraged all publicity on account 
of his personal disinclination, and because 
he preferred to finish his work before talking 
about it, so that very few Americans know 
anything about it, and, save a few personal 
friends, none has inspected it. This adds 
piquancy, for example, to the fact that, on 
the three blank pages in the front of his history 
of a great European Power, one of the most 
distinguished of historians has declared that 
it would fall within twenty-five years, giving 
his reasons for the opinion. This historian 
asked that the book be kept sealed until his 
death, and the request is being granted. But 
what an interesting prediction to be either 
verified or laughed at hereafter! 

Then, too, on the fly-leaf of a popular novel 
its author announces that the chief character, 
a libertine and a drunkard, was drawn from 
the life of a celebrated poet. Another novelist 
has written a terribly pointed commentary on 

_American and English critics, declaring that it 
remained for those in Germany and France, 
even with indifferent translations, to discover 
the point of his work. These are only a few 
of the things that will make the opening of 
the library an event of importance. But 
they are all held in strictest confidence 
now — these and the idiosyncrasies of the 
writers which an acquaintance of nearly 
twenty years has revealed to Mr. Young. 

He will not tell you, for example, which 
novelist it was who refused his request for an 
inscription because the novelist hated the 
United States; which one refused because he 
“made it a point never to oblige anybody’’; 
which essayist wrote a three-page letter explain- 
ing that he was too busy to write a ten-line 
inscription; or what poet, upon being informed 
that this library was to contain the works of 
all the greatest poets of the age, replied: 
“Do you not know that only six great poets 
have lived since Shakespeare, and that I am 
one of them?” Nor will he disclose the name 
of the author who refused because Mr. Young, 
in addressing him, had inadvertently omitted 
the title “Sir” (the novelist having recently 
been knighted). One man sent him an original 
manuscript to be published at his expense, 
and another offered to dedicate a book to 
him for the sum of $2,000, but only Mr. Young 
knows who they were and he will not tell. 

There was one writer, however, at whose 
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expense Mr. Young could not but enjoy a 
quiet laugh. This man had refused to inscribe, 
saying that he did so only for his dearest 
friends. A year or so later, in a London 
bookstall, Mr. Young found a copy of one of 
this author’s books, nicely inscribed to one 
of the “dearest friends,’ and bought it. After- 
ward he wrote to the author and mentioned the 
circumstance. “At least trust me to value 
your book as highly as this ‘dearest friend’ 
did,”’ he said. The author admitted that the 
laugh was on him, and inscribed his books. 

















TIMOTHY COLE’S ETCHING OF HIMSELF 


Made especially for Mr. Young’s copy of “ Old English Masters. 
The inscription reads: ‘* The engraver at work, holding his block up to 
a mirror to reverse his effect. . . Drawn from the looking-glass for 
the Library of Jas. C. Young, Esq., Brussels, June 6th. 1904.” 


” 


But these few experiences have, according 
to the collector, proved the exception rather 
than the rule. “My relations with the 
writers,” he said, “have been most cordial 
and pleasant, and most of them have done 
more for me than I have had any right to 
expect; they have a thousand times gone far 
out of their way to oblige and assist me. The 
greatest always turned out to be the simplest 
and the most unaffected.” 

This is real praise from a man whose personal 
acquaintance with literary people probably 
exceeds that of any person living. Scores of them 
have stopped at his residence in Minneapolis 
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TOLSTOY’S PHILOSOPHY AS EXPRESSED ON THE FLY- 
LEAF OF “ANNA KARENINA.” 

It reads as follows: ‘Man only sees evil under the form of death and 
suffering when he takes the law of his carnal and animal existence for 
that of his life. 

“For the man who lives according to the laws of his true spiritual 
life, there is neither death nor suffering. 

“The life of mar is an aspiration towards welfare. What he aspires 
to is given to him; a life which cannot be death and a welfare that can- 
not be evil.” 
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to spend a few days among his books, 
and in the pleasant atmosphere of his home; 
and many of these have left behind them scraps 
of verses and photographs to enrich his col- 
lection. On his various journeys to Europe 
he has been a guest under many a famous 
literary roof-tree, and this interesting personal 
relation between artist and bibliophile has in 
many cases grown so intimate as to result in 
the dedication to him of books, and the 
exchange, as gifts, of rare volumes and manu- 
scripts. One author sent him his book in all 
its stages —rough drafts, manuscript, proof- 
sheets, plates, and finally the volume itself. 

Of tragedies in this quest there have been 
several. On Ibsen’s desk the day he died 
lay first editions of all the great Norwegian’s 
books, some of which had been obtained with 
the greatest difficulty and expense, awaiting 
the inscriptions that he had promised to write. 
Cesare Lombroso, Italy’s celebrated crim- 
inologist, who had inscribed all his other books, 
died on the day that a copy of his latest work, 
“After Death — What?” was sent him. One 
of the last acts of Jules Breton, the French 
painter-poet, was to write a message to posterity 
on the fly-leaf of his last volume. George 
Meredith inscribed even in his last days when 
his wife was obliged to steady his hand. 

Pleasant and fascinating incidents are asso- 
ciated with other volumes. Timothy Cole, the 
great etcher, sent Mr. Young a specially bound 
copy of his “Old English Masters,” with an 
etching of himself on the fly-leaf. It is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. On the page 
opposite the etching Mr. Cole has written a 
delightful account of his work. 

James McNeill Whistler decorated his 
title-pages with characteristic butterflies, and 
equally characteristic epigrams. Edmond Ros- 
tand, in addition to his jesting inscriptions, 
drew on the title-page of “Cyrano De Ber- 
gerac”’ a comical illustration of his long- 
nosed hero, which proves that M. Rostand 
is a much better poet than pen-and-ink artist. 
In “Presidential Problems,’ the late ex- 
President Cleveland wrote a brief but stirring 
tribute to the “finest, best, and most generous 
people on earth.” Another ex-President, 
Theodore Roosevelt, said on the fly-leaf of 
“The Wilderness Hunters”? that he considers 
it his best book. In the front of “American 
Ideals,” another of Mr. Roosevelt’s books, 
the distinguished author declares that in his 
public life he has tried to “practise what he 
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preached” in those essays. Intimate bits of 
personal history are revealed by other writers. 
In “Fidele,” for example, Antonio Fogazzaro, 
Italy’s famous novelist, writes: ‘This book, 
written by me, is full of true and dear memories 
which are carefully veiled”; and in “Piccolo 
Mondo Antico” he says rather pathetically: 
“T wrote ‘Piccolo Mondo Antico’ with a sad 
heart because I worked in the remembrance 
of my dear ones who are dead.” 

Whimsical comment, playful verses, serious 
reflection, and delightful reminiscences could 
be quoted almost indefinitely from the books 
of Holger Drachmann, Count Tolstoy, Catulle 
Mendes, Emile Zola, Paul Heyse, Ernest 
Haeckel, Camille Flammarion, Edmondo 
de Amicis, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, Maarten 
Maartens, José Echegaray, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, John Fiske, Paul Bourget, Maxim 
Gorky, Jane Barlow, Carducci, Emilia Pardo- 
Bazan, Maurice Maeterlinck, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, John Morley, Algernon C. Swinburne, 
Edmund Gosse, William Watson, W. E. 
Henley, James Bryce, Thomas Hardy, J. M. 
Barrie, W. E. Lecky, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
William Butler Yeats, Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
George Brandes, W. D. Howells, Henry Van 
Dyke, Richard Henry Stoddard, Frank L. 
Stockton — indeed, practically every famous 
writer in the world, and some whom Americans 
know hardly at all. 

Why first editions? You can provoke a 
discussion among bibliophiles almost any day 
with that question, and it is therefore interest- 
ing to know what perhaps the greatest 
bibliophile of them all thinks about it. 

“My idea,” he said, “was to have uni- 
formity, and to that end I selected, as far as 
possible, original editions. When these were 
printed in different series, such as limited 
editions on vellum or large paper, I obtained, 
whenever I could, the rarest copy. There 
are arguments, of course, on both sides of the 
question whether the first or the latest revised 
edition is the more desirable. There is a 
strong sentiment among bibliophiles in favor 
of the firsts; they are certainly the product of 
the author’s first thought on his subject, and 
if I had waited for revised editions it might 
have been impossible, for obvious reasons, 
to secure the inscriptions. I appreciate the 
fact that there are many sound reasons for 
the revised works, and in some instances i 
selected them. For example, I had nearlx 
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all the books in first editions of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, each of which he had inscribed. When 


_ the revised edition of his works was published, 


he wrote me that he thought I had made a 
mistake; that he considered the revised works 
of an author, which gave the results of his 
mature thought, much more valuable; and 
that, so far as he was concerned, he would 
much prefer to have his revised editions in 
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MAURICE MAETERLINCK’S ENGLISH INSCRIPTION IN 
“THE DOUBLE GARDEN ” 











my library. He offered to re-inscribe them all, 
which he did when I sent them to him.” 

In gathering this library together, the wisest 
discrimination has been necessary, of course. 
Mr. Young’s aim has been to select only the 
best in the literature of each country. In the 
cases of authors who have apparently attained 
a firm place in literary history, all their books 
have been included; but, where an author has 
written but. one book with any claim upon 
immortality, that book has been admitted, 
and his other books excluded. There are, 
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too, books which critics might deny a place in 
a library devoted strictly to the best literature 
— for example, the works of some travelers, 
explorers, scientists, and the like. But where 
these men have really contributed something 
to the knowledge and progress of the world — 
such men as Sven Hedin, Commander Peary, 
and Henry M. Stanley — their books have 
been chosen. To dramatic literature the acid 
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MR. STEDMAN’S INSCRIPTION IN HIS ESSAY ON EDGAR 
ALLAN POE—‘“ THE FIRST ‘VELLUM’ BOOK BROUGHT 
OUT IN AMERICA.” 





test of literary merit has been applied; no 
merely “popular”? play has been included. 
For all these things, however, Mr. Young 
has depended on the best advice he could 
obtain — the critics and universities of the 
nations. “It would have been rank pre- 
sumption,” said he, “for me to have under- 
taken to say what is, and what is not, 
Literature.” But he will, if you are fortunate, 


select you a poem with excellent discrimination, 
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and read it to you with fine appreciation, 
despite this modest disclaimer. 

Any account of this remarkable library 
which did not take into consideration the 
manuscripts and memorabilia would be incom- 
plete. After Zola’s death Mr. Young came 
into possession of his library of 847 inscribed 
volumes, and over 100 of his autographed letters, 
many of them relating to his unfulfilled desire 
to enter the French Academy. These and a 
number of manuscripts which had been pre- 
sented to him led eventually to the collection 
of MSS. as a feature of the library. Here, 
for instance, is the finished draft of one of 
Paul Heyse’s dramas; G. C. Eggleston’s 
“Master of Warlock’; several exquisitely 
bound volumes of Eugene Field’s poems in 
manuscript, each poem with the familiar guide- 
line “lead Sharps and Flats to-day”; and a 
copy of “Echoes from the Sabine Farm,” 
illustrated with original sketches and notes by 
Charles Dana Gibson, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
and more than thirty other celebrated artists 
and writers who were Mr. Field’s personal 
friends. There are also many other manu- 
scripts, constituting the best collection of 
Fieldiana extant. 

There is also a large and most interesting 
collection of manuscripts presented by Carmen 
Sylva, and many of her autographed photo- 
graphs; original and unpublished poems by 
many of the best poets of the age, and auto- 
graphed manuscripts of the published works 
of Oscar II., late King of Sweden, Lamartine, 
Francois Coppée, Jules Lemaitre, Jean Riche- 
pin, André Theuriet, the two Dumas, Pierre 
Loti, Count Tolstoy, G. Hanotaux, Sully 
Prudhomme, Stephen Phillips, George Sand, 
Paul Verlaine, and Prince Mirza Riza Khan, 
the Persian poet who wrote the famous ‘“‘ Echos 
of the Conference of the Hague,” which has 
been translated into every modern language, 
and for which he received in addition to his 
royal title that of the “Prince of Peace.” He 
shares with Omar and Hafiz the glory of Per- 
sian literature. There are hundreds of others, 
about one-third being manuscripts of American 
writers. 

The story of this man’s business life is 
scarcely less interesting than that of his library. 
He was born at Marion, Ia., in 1856, the son 
of well-to-do but not wealthy parents. His 
grandfather was a Methodist circuit minister, 
one of the Iowa pioneers. He graduated 
with the degree of M. A. from Cornell College, 











A LIBRARY OF AUTOGRAPHED BOOKS 


Iowa , in 1876, and a few months later went 
into the real-estate business on a capital of 
$10. For two years this sum did not materially 
increase. Then he had an Idea. 

“‘God wasn’t going to make another acre of 
land,” he told me, “but He was making 
babies all the time.” 

Mr. Young found a rich banker friend who 
had faith enough in his idea, his ability, and 
his integrity to lend the money that he needed. 
So he proceeded to buy farm lands in the 
Northwest against the time when the babies 
should be men. Instinctively he chose land 
lying along the great railroad systems which 
eventually spread a network of steel over 
Minnesota, Iowa, and the Dakotas. He bought 
all the land that he could get. He invested all 
the money that he could beg or borrow. He 
went in on joint accounts with wealthy men, 
among them Jay Cooke, whose Western 
representative he was for many years. He 
bought 55,000 acres of cut-over timber land 
in Minnesota at twenty-five cents an acre. 
He bought thousands of acres in the Dakotas 
and Iowa at prices ranging from $1 to $2 an 
acre. God made no more land, but the babies 
kept right on growing up, and followed Horace 
Greeley’s advice to “go West.” They had to 
have land, and James Carleton Young was 
able to accommodate them. 

That 55,000 acres in Minnesota is to-day 
about the finest potato land in the country. 
It is worth two hundred times what he paid 
for it. So with the other farm land. Some 
of it brought as high as $1,500 an acre as 
town-sites. Rich coal veins and iron ores 
underlaid other property. The gods of fortune 
were preparing the way for this library. 

There were reverses, of course. One of 
the periodic panics put him $500,000 in debt, 
but he paid 100 cents on the dollar, and made 
another fortune. To-day, despite it all, he 
looks like a man of forty years, instead of 
fifty-four. Several years ago, Mr. Young 
began to gradually withdraw from active 
business. He still maintains an office to look 
after his large interests, but his one business 
now is his library. 

Mr. Young has been honored abroad by 
unanimous election to the Société Des Amis Des 
Livres of Paris, perhaps the most exclusive 
book club in the world. He is one of three 
foreign members. Carmen Sylva is another. 
He is also a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, and a member of practically 
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all the book clubs of importance in this country 
—such as the Grolier, the Caxton, and the 
Rowfant. Last year his Alma Mater con- 
ferred on him the degree of Doctor of Litera- 
ture, the first degree of the kind ever presented 
by that college. 

Since his library crowded him out of his 
Minneapolis residence, Mr. Young and his 
wife and daughter make the Plaza ‘Hotel, 
Loring Park, Minneapolis, their winter home; 
and in summer he divides his time between his 
country house on the banks of the Mississippi, 
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MR. STEDMAN’S ACCOUNT OF THE EVOLUTION OF “VIC- 
TORIAN POETS ” 


near the St. Paul Town and Country Club, and 
another estate, Brook Lodge, near Lake 
Pepin, Minnesota, where he has three or four 
cottages and a five-mile trout stream to whip. 
Occasionally he wanders over to Europe to 
search a few bookstalls and renew acquain- 
tances with his literary friends, but he doesn’t 
like to remain too long away from that library. 
It has been his life for eighteen years. 

This great collection has been from its 
inception a serious enterprise, seriously carried 
forward. “I resolved that I would devote 
my life to the formation of a library of literary 
masterpieces,” he said, “believing that it would 
be the most adequate tribute that I could 
pay to the art of literature.” 








“TRADING 


iN THE HOLY SPIRIT” 


THE HEALING POWER OF GOD BARTERED LIKE A PATENT MEDICINE— THE 
GATEWAY TO THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN SENTINELED BY THE DOLLAR-MARK 


BY 
CLIFFORD HOWARD 


HEN Phineas P. Quimby, the New 

\ \ England clockmaker, unknowingly 

laid hold upon the transcendental 
thought of the ages and turned it to material 
account for the benefit of suffering humanity, 
he little recked of the consequences that would 
spring from it. That God is all there is — 
the one Reality, in Whom we live and move 
and have our being — is a creed that man has 
been reciting since the dawn of consciousness, 
but it remained for “ Dr.’’ Quimby (and later 
for Mr. Dresser and Mrs. Eddy and other 
expositors) to discover in it a therapeutic 
agency. 

That which Peter and Stephen and Paul 
gave their lives to preach, a thousand latter-day 
apostles are appraising by troy weight and 
doling out at so much per scholium. 

He who is awake to the activities of the 
world needs no statistics to convince him of 
the present wide-spread hold of this new gos- 
pel, under such denominations as New 
Thought, Christian Science, Spiritual Healing, 
Divine Science, Practical Christianity, Raja 
Yoga, the Emmanuel Movement, and the like. 
Every town has its healers and its teachers, 
and every corner of the land has its men and 
women who have been restored to health and 
happiness through “the Spirit.” The physi- 
cian is joining hands with the pastor in the 
practice of psychotherapy; the stage is preach- 
ing the New Thought; the daily press is 
giving space to its doctrines; orthodox churches 
are holdgng spiritual clinics; and, in response 
to a demand which a dozen or more special 
publishing concerns (born of the new move- 
ment) are unable to satisfy, the regular 
publishing-houses are issuing Christian Sci- 
ence novels and New Thought text-books. 

This article is not concerned with the new 
“gospel” from the standpoint of either the- 
ology or medicine. It wishes only to call 
attention to a condition which has grown up 


around this evangel, namely, the extent of 
the new business of trading in the Holy Spirit. 
The opportunities for money-making offered 
by the present popular enthusiasm have 
opened the way to many practices and ventures 
which, shorn of their pious and evangelical 
embroidery, are nothing more nor less than 
business enterprises for marketing the power 
of God. 

Whatever may be the differences that dis- 
tinguish the many cults at present in the field, 
their teachings all come to a common focus 
in the declaration that it is God, or the Spirit 
within us, that heals; or, as we find it stated 
in “Science and Health”: “Truth does the 
work; it is the spiritual idea, the Holy Ghost 
or Christ,’ the so-called “healer” being but 
the humble instrument through which the 
divine power is made manifest. Yet wherever 
we turn in search for the Truth, whether it be 
to this school or to that school, we find the 
gateway to the Kingdom of Heaven sentineled 
by the dollar-mark. 

When the first interested witnesses of Mrs. 
Eddy’s work offered her money, saying, ‘‘ Give 
us also of this power, that on whomsoever we 
lay our hands he may receive the Spirit and be 
made whole,” the founder of Christian Sci- 
ence, lending a gracious ear to opportunity, 
willingly agreed to impart the gift of God for 
a cash consideration. The price she asked 
was $300 for each pupil. 

With this as a precedent, all the various 
cults that have sprung up in the wake of 
Christian Science are to-day offering like 
opportunities for searchers after Truth to 
obtain the gift of God. Individuals and 
organizations alike are vigorously advertising 
the merits of their respective systems. Many 
of these systems, like hair-dressing or the col- 
lection business, are taught by mail; many 
are imparted personally; others, again, are 
contained in books and sold by their authors; 
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still others are to be obtained from regularly 
established schools and institutes. 


A New York advertiser, for example, offers to 
give you a complete cvurse in the “Science of Life”’ 
for $10. ‘“‘Cosmic Consciousness is Power! 
Full and complete instructions for normal psy- 
chological development of conscious and subcon- 
scious powers.” 

A Massachusetts apostle advertises to give you 
lessons in mental healing, “‘enabling you to get 
and keep the health which is your God-given 
right. Terms moderate.” 

A Chicago teacher will impart to you, by mail, 
“The Sacred Science of Regeneration” for $10, 
with privilege of correspondence. 

Another, for fifty cents, will send you a letter 
from ‘‘the Silence,” bringing comfort to those in 
sorrow. 

And another asks, in a display advertisement, 
“Ts your Soul starving?” If itis, ‘“‘seek the words 
which will give life to your soul and health to your 
flesh.” (He will sell you the necessary words for 
twenty-five cents, postpaid). 

The publisher of a New Thought magazine 
offers to give you four lessons on the “Realization 
of Health and Success”’ if you will respond at once 
with $3; for this sum, in addition to these lessons 
(which, according to published testimonials, have 
cured rheumatism and wrinkles), you will also 
receive $3.50 worth of books, besides motto-cards, 
a Madonna picture, and a half-tone of ‘Margareta, 
the beautiful little girl from South America who 
is being raised on the no-meat plan.” 

Another publisher will send you ‘‘free, a valuable 
self-healing lesson now selling at twenty-five cents. 
Enclose a two-cent stamp for postage.” And still 
another publisher of a magazine devoted to the 
dissemination of spiritual Truth will send you for 
twelve cents, if you order now, a series of his own 
healing lessons “‘telling how to heal the sick by the 
power of prayer, Divine Science, laying-on of 
hands, etc.” 

A Michigan advertiser will send by express 
twenty-five pages of personal, typewritten instruc- 
tions to prospective mothers, teaching them how, 
through Divine Will, they may produce ‘any 
desired type of genius — ‘“‘musician, inventor, 
etc.” Price, $3. 

A California teacher of Practical Metaphysics 
will give you fourteen lectures on the “‘ Philosophy 
of Living” for $35. 

A Boston teacher asks $60 for his ‘‘System of 
Philosophy concerning Divinity;’’ but if you will 
enroll as a student in his correspondence course 
within the next ten days, you may have the entire 
course for $15 cash. 

A Kentucky author hopes you will send for her 
“remarkable book. It explains the simple law 
of Life, and its truths are Marvelous. Price, $1.” 

A Chicago feminine scribe announces in big 
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type that “Jesus Has Come to the World,” and 
through her has written a book giving a history 
of His moral and spiritual life up to the present 
time. You may have a copy of the book for 
twenty-five cents, postpaid. 


The foregoing are typical examples of the 
individual advertiser, chosen at random from 
a multitudinous list. The schools, leagues, 
institutes, and “universities” that have sprung 
up like toadstools throughout the length and 
breadth of the land for dispensing the gift of 
God are proportionally no less numerous. 
Their prices, however, are generally higher 
and their advertising methods more business- 
like. Each claims to give you the most for 
your money and teach the only genuine Truth. 


For instance, a Los Angeles school of Meta- 
physics advertises that its curriculum includes 
the practical truths of all other mind-healing 
methods. The tuition for the complete course, 
consisting of two sets of lectures, is only $10. 

A New York League of Right Thinking has also 
two courses of instruction for sale. ‘They are 
given by mail. The price of course No. 1, twelve 
lessons on the attainment of mental and physical 
health and the inter-relation of mind and body, is 
$3.25. Course No. 2 is $18, ana consists of twelve 
text-books on psychotherapy. The league also 
publishes a monthly magazine, at $1 a year, and 
will give prompt and full reply to letters on personal 
and private matters. Price of each reply, $1. 

A California Soul-Culture institute offers com- 
plete mail-courses of instruction in Suggestion, 
Art of Living, Self-Healing, Inspiration, Concen- 
tration, and Psychic Development. The price of 
each course is $10. The catalogue of the institute 
says: ‘“‘In offering these courses to the public we 
feel confident that nothing approaching them in 
value have ever been produced in the correspond- 
ence line. If you are searching for a 
clear exposition of what is known as the New 
Thought, you will find this to be the fountain 
where you may drink and be satisfied.” The 
course in Suggestion “‘is for progressive people, 
those who want something good and are willing 
to pay a legitimate price for the same. ... The 
knowledge gained from these lessons saves one 
doctor-bills, failure, and discontent, ard insures 
health, success, and happiness.” The course in 
the Art of Living is defined as ‘‘the key to Healing 
and Self-Development in all Spiritual gifts.”” The 
institute advertises that it also conducts a summer- 
school of New Thought. This school, it is stated, 
is conducted by a teacher who has no superior 
in the nation. Tuition, $10. As an incidental 
attraction, the president of the institute gives 
absent treatments for all manner of ills — $10 for 
three months — and will also read your character 
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and give you advice on matters of Life. ‘He has 
had thirty years’ experience and rarely fails to read 
correctly.”” His charge in each case is one dollar. 

A Boston school of Unfoldment announces that 
“A New Heaven and New Earth” is realizable by 
means of its lessons, which are furnished by mail 
at $1 each. It will also sell you a course in divine 
healing for $5, payable in advance. 

A New York school of New Thought sells 
various courses of lessons. The course on Cosmic 
Consciousness is $25. The New Thought Healing 
course is also $25. Grapho-Psychology — the 
Science of Success —is $10. Psychology of the 
Breath is $5. This includes a lesson on ‘‘Two 
Atmospheres and Pranic Union.”’ Six lessons on 
Secrets of Abundance cost $25. These include 
“Divine Opulence,” “Abundance of Supply,” 
“Conscious Ideation,”’ ‘‘Divine Transference,” 
etc. The price of the complete course, consisting 
in all of forty lessons, is $100. 

A Colorado school of Divine Science offers a 
teachers’ and practitioners’ course and a minis- 
terial course. Price for the two courses, $125. 
Graduates receive diplomas. 

A Washington Metaphysical “‘university”’ also 
prepares students to teach and heal. The course 
is completed in one month and the price, is $100. 


But would you have the only true knowledge 
in these matters divine — would you possess 
the ne plus ultra of spiritual instructions and 
revelation — there is seemingly but one path 
open to you: a correspondence course in a 
certain New York school of Metaphysics. 
At all events, read what the president of the 
school himself says in his 78-page descriptive 
catalogue: 


“If you want the real thing in healing know- 
ledge you musi have these Courses, for nothing 
eles equally efficient in Ideas, System, or Power 
has ever been produced anywhere. . . The 
strength and beauty of this system have not been 
surpassed by any philosophy in modern thought. 
Thinkers have declared that it contains the founda- 
tion of the religion of the future. We feel 
that the world should have the true statement 
about this, but we find it impossible to state half 
of the actual truth about it without endangering 
our reputation for veracity, as the statements 
seem impossible. Course VI is a Book 
handsomely bound in full Morocco, gold edge, 
and furnished with a substantial lock, as the con- 
tents are important and private, being issued to 
Graduating Pupils only. No such book as this 
exists anywhere else in the world. The real value 
of its contents is inestimable. Those who 
patiently follow out the System, as planned, will 
gain a knowledge that cannot otherwise be 
obtained, and gain a power unknown to the world 
at large.” 


” 





This inestimable knowledge, including a 
supplemental normal course, may be had for 
$500. Should any doubting Thomas question 
the value of so large an investment, he will 
meet his just rebuke in the twelve pages of 
enthusiastic testimonials that adorn the school 
catalogue. 

Twenty-five years ago Mrs. Eddy, with her 
Massachusetts Metaphysical College, was the 
only teacher of the kind in the United States. 
Yet even then there was no lack of students. 
As Mrs. Eddy herself states in the preface to 
her ‘Science and Health,” “during seven 
years over four thousand students were taught 
by the author in this College.” Having at that 
time no competitors in the field, she had no 
difficulty in fixing and maintaining the price 
for the sale of the Holy Spirit; but so many 
rival schools have since arisen that the price 
of Truth has very materially declined. A 
full course of instructions in Christian Science, 
consisting of twelve lessons, may now be had 
for $50. 

Great numbers are daily coming into health 
and peace through Christian Science and other 
theopathic teachings. And let it be borne in 
mind that the very great majority of these 
converts to the Truth are sincere and deeply 
earnest; that many of them have come into the 
fold, because, like the poor woman of Galilee, 
they previously had suffered many things of 
many physicians, and had spent all they had 
and were nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse; that many of them, too, have come 
from the churches — unsatisfied and anxious 
souls in eager search for the light. 

It is worthy of note that there are many 
teachers of the new “gospel”? who would no 
more think of regarding their work as a busi- 
ness enterprise than would the Apostles them- 
selves have so treated their mission. There 
are, in fact, not a few—particularly among a 
certain sect of the New Thought school — 
who put no price whatever on their work, but 
depend wholly upon the free-will offerings of 
their disciples and patients. 

Indeed, of the many thousands who have 
so far taken up the work of spiritual healing 
as a profession, there are comparatively few 
who have been drawn to it primarily through 
selfish motives and who are not sincerely 
earnest in their beliefs and practice. If, then, 
it be asked why these practitioners accept 
money for their services, seeing that it is not 
they but God who heals, the question is rightly 
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met by the quotation from Jesus, “The laborer 
is worthy of his hire.”’ Their lives are dedi- 
cated to the work. They give abundantly of 
their time and their energies and they ask no 
more in return than what is deemed necessary 
to sustain them — $1 a treatment, or $5 a week, 
being the commonly adopted schedule of fees. 

If the matter rested here there could be no 
just cause for criticism. But it does not end 
here. There are certain healers who, for one 
reason or another, regard themselves as better 
able to dispense the Spirit, and they think it 
proper to charge accordingly. Hence, there 
are those who do not hesitate to charge $100 
a month, or $5 and $10 a treatment, whether 
absent or present. Here, for example, is the 
card of a healer of this class: 


Special Interview . . . . .... . $3 
Present Attention . ........ 2 
Absent Attention . .......~. 2 
Continuous, per hour . i. 
Special Letters ; $2to 5§ 
Letters of Instruction . . . .. . . . Io 
Instruction in Class . * % & 100 
Instruction by Correspondence. . . . . 50 


It is healers of this kind who indulge freely 
in advertising. Adorning a display card with 
a picture of his benevolent face, a typical healer 
makes the following offer to the public through 
the medium of a New Thought magazine: 


“One case free! I will heal one case in each 
neighborhood, no matter what the disease or how 
serious, free of charge. A healed case is my best 
advertisement.” 


Others distribute circulars, setting forth 
their merits as divine healers and backing up 
their conceits with enthusiastic testimonials. 
All the persuasive arts of the patent-medicine 
man are called into play. The Holy Spirit 
shares with somebody’s sarsaparilla and some 
other’s whiskey the attractive charm of being 
a sure cure for whatever ails you. One 
practitioner of this kind, tagging himself 
“DP. D. H.” (Doctor of Divine Healing), 
announces in a four-page circular, with several 
testimonials and press-notices and a large 
portrait of himself labeled “Founder of Divine 
Healing,” that he has never seen a disease 
that he could not cure. 


“Many cases of blindness, deafness, and defor- 
mities have disappeared under the magic touch 
of his fingers. He cures as the Master did. If 
sick, why not try the Divine way? Back to the 
Divine Way!” 
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Publishing a magazine in conjunction with 
the business of absent healing is a method of 
advertising adopted by several of the more 
prominent and aggressive ‘“metaphysicians.” 
They themselves contribute the larger part 
of all the reading matter, while the advertis- 
ing section is monopolized by their own 
announcements. 

Here, for example, is the back-page adver- 
tisement appearing in a magazine of this sort: 


“T give treatments for Health, Happiness, and 
Prosperity. The universe is in you, else you 
could not be in the universe. Treatments are 
given to this paper and also to the pink paper and 
envelopes used in our correspondence. I call 
your name in the Silence and send you vibrations 
by transference of thought. This is mental fel- 
lowship. There is also financial fellowship, for 
you want what you want when you want it. Send 
me one dollar a month for one treatment each day 
and enrollment in the Fellowship. Five dollars 
a month will give you treatments several times a 
day. Correspondence confidential and sacred to 
myself and wife, with no third party handling your 
letters. You can open your souls to us. We 
love you.” 


The practice of “treating” magazines and 
letters, referred to by this healer, is not urcom- 
mon. It is extended also to other inanimate 
objects — handkerchiefs, mottos, and so on — 
and not only may health be thus vicariously 
acquired through such spiritualized talismans, 
but financial prosperity as well. A certain 
New Thought society has recently adopted 
the practice of sending a blessed dollar-bill to 
any one asking for it. Each one of these dol- 
lars is specially “treated” for good luck and 
prosperity, and is warranted, through the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, to bring success 
to the one who receives and uses it. 

This novel venture was primarily undertaken 
for the purpose of raising funds for the society, 
and the method by which the Spirit was to 
be employed in the matter is thus outlined in 
a November issue of the society’s magazine: 


“We will send you a one-dollar bill, which has 
received a blessing, with a daily prosperity state- 
ment attached, which you are to use every day 
until December 20th, when it is to be returned to 
us, with the increase which has come as the result 
of the treatments. We are so sure that the law 
will work for the faithful, that we are willing to 
send out thousands of dollars on trust. All we 
ask is faithfulness in believing in God, our supply, 
and in making daily the statements for prosperity 
which accompany the dollar.” 
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The recipient of the consecrated dollar 
signed the following acknowledgment: 


ad | acknowledge the trust imposed in me by the 
Holy Spirit in the depdsit of a Prosperity Dollar, 
which symbol of the One Power I shall “7 ead 
nize in thought and word,” etc. 


And here is the statement he was to make each 
day after receiving the sacred dollar: 


“Thou, O God, art my Mighty Resource and I 
trust and believe in Thy Unfailing Bounty, con- 
stantly increasing and multiplying in my mind 
and affairs, 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


And did the plan succeed? Is there profit 
in capitalizing Divinity? Read the society’s 
own published announcement following the 
returns of the first allotment of anointed dol- 
lars: 


“At this writing the returns are not all in, but a 
rough estimate may be made. We sent out $2,300, 
ninety per cent. of which has been returned to us 
with an increase of 150 per cent.” 


This means, that in return for $2,070 the society 
received back $5,175, and this within a period 
of less than two months. 

How these dollars, through the working of 
the Holy Spirit, prosper the recipients and at 
the same time earn so large a profit for the 
donor, is illustrated in the following two testi- 
monials, chosen as typical examples from the 
large number of letters received and published 
by the society. 


“T enclose my Prosperity Dollar with increase 
amounting to $5 -— $4 increase — the result of 
eight days holding the thought and five days’ 
practical work investing the dollar in material 
sandwiches and selling the same.” 

“T have enjoyed the Prosperity Dollar and 
watched results closely, and I have thus far realized 
$1.25. First I was on the trolley car, and a lady 
who had owed me 25 cents for so long that I had 
forgotten it, called out to me and came and 
put the 25 cents into my hand. I am still faith- 
fully holding the Word.” 


The curing of financial ills as well as physical 
troubles, is a phase of the new spiritual thought 
that is being rapidly developed. The term 
“Practitioner” or- “Metaphysician” is sup- 
planting that of “Healer” as being less restric- 
tive in its significance. ‘Those versed in 
“Truth” do not now confine themselves to 
bodily ailments and mental afflictions. They 
will give you treatments for poverty or loss of 
position, or lack of success. 


through the consciousness of the 
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One woman, for example, advertises that 
she will reveal to you for the small sum of one 
dollar how to obtain our invisible supply. “We 
cannot conceive,”’ she says in her modest ad- 
vertisement, “how any one can remain in 
poverty or misfortune after reading this book.” 
A brother philanthropist, a professional dis- 
penser of arcana celestia, will for the same 
price sell you “The Path to Power.” Con- 
cerning this, the advertisement says, ‘You 
can double your earning power with no increase 
of work.” Another teacher will show you for 
fifty cents ‘How to Grow Success,” and still 
another will point out to you the “New Road 
to Opulence” if you will send him a dime; 
while a Boston practitioner — typical of a 
large class — advertises that for $5 a month 
she will help you to demonstrate “that the 
Infinite is an ever-present help.” 

All these teachings and practices rest upon 
the declaration that God is our supply; as 
one prominent New Thought writer and 
preacher expresses it: 


“When I want anything I always go to the place 
where I can get everything I want without being 
turned down. I go to God Almighty. If 
I want money I ask Him for it. I want money 
and I want plenty of it and I don’t want it pinched.” 


And another pastor, speaking to the same 
text, assures the faithful that “Almighty 
Dollar is but a symbol of Almighty God. 
Therefore, when the voice of the Eternal 
Word says in you ‘IJ am money,’ you can 
safely get out your bank book!” 

The foregoing is but a brief presentment of 
certain present-day facts, naked of adorn- 
ment beyond that of their own furnishing. 
Whether the religio-psychopathic movement 
to which they relate is to be catalogued among 
the many popular delusions that have led the 
world awry, or whether it marks the restless 
morning of a new dispensation; who shall at 
this moment declare? 

But, whichever it be, the commercial aspects 
of the subject here revealed are not without 
their serious meaning. Their present dis- 
closure, however, implies no desire to impugn 
the motives of many men and women who are 
engaged in the spread of the new gospel. “It 
is self-evident,” says Mrs. Eddy, “that the dis- 
coverer of an eternal truth cannot be a temporal 
fraud.” Let us, therefore, extend the mantle 
of this logic to all other teachers of the Truth 
and grant at once their honesty of purpose. 








' Many soaps are almost white, some are 
still whiter, but only one is whitest—Fairy 
Soap—the handy, floating, oval cake. The reason 
| 1s the quality of fats and oils used—Fairy Soap is 
_ made from edible products—with no dyes, high per- | 
fumes or adulterations to deceive the eye or delude , 
the sense of smell. Fairy Soap is honest soap—_ | 
all the way through. Its price, five cents, | 

is not the measure of its quality. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
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Copyrizht 1909, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 
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